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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars 
During the past four anda half years these pictures 
> / J 


in this paper, and their excellence has been 


have appeared 


We have recetved numerous 


universally commented upon. 
orders for electrolypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
ined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


T; 


Mr. George Edgar Montgomery, whose name is written in | 

f it the head of his letter in the Boston 7vravel/er, and 
1 as below at the end of the letter. Not satisfied with 

t prominence given him, he closes the last letter that ap- 


A new name will be added every week: 





Ade Patt Ivan E. Morawski William Mason, 
‘ } Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
( N Mary Anderson, Neupert, 
Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
I Chas. R. Thorne, Jr Max Bruch, 
\ | Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
1 Maude Grang Antoine de Kontski, 
Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
| Vorke Janauschek, KE. M. Bowman, 
I \ Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
| l May Fielding, W. H. Sherwood, 
1 s Carrefh Klien Montejo, Stagno, 
t Lilian Olcott John McCullough, 
M Hauh Louise Gage Courtney Salvini, 
Mate . Richard Wagner, John T. Raymond, 
Alba Theodore Thomas, Lester Wallack, 
| © ¢ y Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
| \\ Campanini, Boucicault, 
l Guadaynini Osmund ‘Tearle, 
M ( Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett 
( t Denure “it OSS 
ime. Fe vaala Stuart Robson, 
l Hans Balatka James Lewis, 
M Pa Arbuckle, Edwin Booth 
1) Liberati, Max ‘I nan 
M Le e Dott Ferrant ( A. Cappa 
Ce yer Anton Rubinstein, Montegritf 
I Ma Del Puente, Mrs. Helen Ames 
( ne Lewis, loseffy Marie Litta, 
i , Mime. Julia Rive-King Emil Scaria, 
| sey Hope Glenn Hermann Winkelmann 
I ardt Louis Blumenber Donizetti 
l Eernesti I k Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist 
Ir & rs. H cl i leric Grant Gleason. Ferrant 
( \l I i von Hille Johannes Brahm 
I R t nann Meyerbeer 
! J Riet Moritz M kowsk 





New ning 


York correspondent of the Boston £7 


a gentleman known in the literary world as 


peared on August 2, with this paragraph : 





W 1. Pond & ¢ will publish next month a new patriotic song, en 
f the Free the ords and music by George Edgar Mont 
angement for piano and voices by Dave Braham. There is 

’ ian in New York than Mr. Braham, who has acquired his 
" neverthe ntirely from popular songs, especially from th 

M gan Gua melodies G. E. MontGomery 
According to his own statement Mr. Montgomery wrote 
e music, but it required Mr. Dave Braham to arrange it 
for pia ind voices. If Mr. Braham did so, what part of 
the music was composed by Mr. Montgomery? Probably 
he whistled the air to Mr. Braham, who jotted it down 


RIER. 








and then, with such improvements as a musician only 


can suggest, arranged the whole business. There 
is another statement in the same _ paragraph that 
requires some “arrangement” by a musical journal. 
That “there is no abler musician in New York 
than Mr. Braham” is a stupid statement which Mr. 
Braham cannot believe. Mr, Braham is the most suc- 


cessful composer of the popular street and variety songs we 
are sorry to be compelled to listen to at the present day. 
His work in the field of music is limited to that kind of com- 
position. When, however, we speak of able musicians in 


this city, we not forget such men as Theodore 
Thomas, Dr. Damrosch, Mr. Frederick Brandeis, Dr, Austin 
William Mason, Mr. Henry Carter, Mr. C. F. 
Daniels, Mr. Ferdinand Dulcken, Dr. Penfield, Mr. Charles 
Fradel, S. B. Mills, S. P. Warren, Dudley Buck, Carl Wal- 
ter, Anthony J. Davis, Caryl Florio, Constantin Sternberg, 
Max Maretzek, and dozens of others. 


The paragraph looks decidedly bad for the 7raved/er, but 


must 


Pearce, 


still worse for the composer of the “Song of the Free,” Mr. 
G. E. Montgomery, who unquestionably knows nothing of 
the able musicians of this city. 


HE Berlin Boersen Courter gives, in one of its recent 
issues, the statistics of the operatic performances that 
have taken place at the Berlin Royal Opera House during 
the last seven years. This list is headed by Richard Wag- 
ner, seven of whose operas have been performed two hun- 
dred and forty-three times in a period of seven years, while 
Bellini, who is at the bottom of the column, is represented 
by two operas which were given five times during the same 
period. As these performances, like everything else in this 
world, are regulated by the law of supply and demand, the 
that at 
and just 
Herr 


above facts show conclusively in Berlin, least, 
Wagner the 
steadily sunk—and that, in spite of the fact that 
intendant, is one of Wagner's bit- 


has steadily risen Italians as 
von Hiulsen, the royal 
terest enemies, and has done all in his power, mostly by 
poor performances, to keep down the master’s popularity. 
Now, there is no doubt that the Berlin public is one of the 
most intelligent in the world, and that its predilections 
ought to form a pretty safe criterion of what is best in art. 
Whether New York or the United States in general would 
be likely to indorse Berlin judgment, seems to us, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful, at least for the present, as America 
is comparatively young in music and has not yet fully had 
that education in matters of art which is necessary for a 


thorough appreciation. 


H. 
sl 


lent advice to organists upon how to overcome the difficulty 
of 


says, 


TURPIN, the Musical Standard, under the 


ieading of “ Organists’ Holidays,” gives some excel- 


In 


arranging a summer vacation. “ The clergyman,’ he 
“has no difficulty in exchanging pulpits with a 


brother clergyman, but organists have to encounter different 
organ mechanisms, an evil which is being gradually mini- 
mized, thanks to the College of Organists’ conference on 
organ construction; they have to face strange choirs and 
different methods of rendering the musical portions of the 
service. Then the clerical staff of a church is commonly 
large enough to enable clergymen to get away by turns 
without any loss or disturbance in the discharge of clerical 
duties ; meanwhile, the single-handed organ player is tied 
down to his duties almost without hope of Sunday rest, and 
very often without care or thought on the part of the hap- 
pier-placed clergymen, who might with gain to themselves, 
as well as to their musical brethren, endeavor to a larger 
extent to aid in providing rest, which is quite as much 
needed by the organ player as by the preacher. One nat- 
ural suggestion, already carried out at some important 
churches, would be dispensing with music for a few Sundays 


annually, and reading the service throughout. However, if 





| nothing else can be done, self-help comes to the rescue, and 








our organists can surely institute a regular system of exchang- | 
| offer thanks that operatic delusions are a wonderful boon to some 


| 

| 

'ing duty. A list might be kept of town organists anxious to 
| get into the country, and another of country organists willing 
| to gain a change in the way of a few weeks of town life. 
! 


| 
g 


Such lists mi; 


it have information as to musical features of | 


|the service in each case, with a brief description of the | 


organ, name of Psalter used, &c. If such an exchange sys- 


accommodation, a plan sensibly adopted by some clergy- | 


men, much expense might be saved to those concerned on 


both sides.” 


torial suggestions we recommend a practical test of the 
In 


ideas to the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
many of our more high-toned metropolitan churches, how- 
ever, no such plans are needed, as during the summer vaca- 
tion of the clergyman, and the supposed ‘absence of the 
fashionable flock from town, the church is entirely closed, 
and the organist consequently has a holiday as well as the 


| 
preacher. 


tem could be extended to a hospitable exchange of house | 


In reprinting this celebrated authority's edi- | 





bn 


THE RACONTEUR. 
—_—_ »>-___—__ 

R. GYE, after all, is not to manage the Metro- 

politan Opera House this coming season. And the 

reason is that operatic singers demand such exorbitant prices that 

the impresario, even with a guarantee of $1,750 a night, is not 

willing to run the risk of sinking a fortune in undertaking the 
job. 

Since Patti has been getting $4,000 a night, Nilsson $2,500, 
Gerster $2,000, and nonentities $5, grand opera has become a 
somewhat expensive luxury—for the impresario. 

Henry E. Abbey sank $300,000 last year in proving that Nils- 
son and some others were rather high in price, if not in voice. 

Mr. Gye has taken warning from Mr. Abbey and respectfully 
declines to be another burnt sacrifice. 

If every other impresario will only follow Mr. Gye’s example, 
some operatic singers will soon be glad to sing for something 
nearer little or nothing. Nilsson will be happy to retire to a 
farm—on her laurels, and will no longer secretly call Americans 
‘‘ fools” for patronizing her $2,500 show and applauding her 
worn-out voice. She certainly will drop her pet idea of squeezing 
$3,000 a night out of somebody because Patti has got $4,000 or 
$5,000. 

The result of the high prices in the operatic market, however it 
may affect Nilsson, Campanini, Capoul and other assigned firms, 
has left the Metropolitan Opera House in an uncertain state. It 
is about as badly off as a Newark Savings Bank. Its deposits are 
not upon earth. They must be laid up in heaven—the opera 
singer’s coffers. 

Speaking of the Newark Savings Bank, leads me toa sugges- 
tion. The Security Savings-Bank of Newark was opened with 
prayer last week. It is one of those defunct institutions down 
there, whose managers are on trial for a violation of trust. The 
president called the managers together, and advised them that, as 
the institution was one of trust, they should all pray to be deliv- 
ered from temptation. 

The Rev. Father Taylor, who had been invited beforehand 
to fallin with this suggestion, rose straightway and ‘“‘ prayed 
earnestly ” for the success of the bank. A hundred accounts were 
at once opened and $50,000 was deposited. 

Now, there is no fault to be found with the Metropolitan man- 
agement, at least on the score of honesty. Prayer, theu, must 
be directed toward making the house a success. 

Considering the dimensions of the place, this would undoubt- 
edly be a large job and the process might have to be let in 
sections. 

The first man who should pray for the success of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House should be Henry E. Abbey. He _ has been all 
over the ground and could furnish an estimate at once of how 
much prayer would be required to pull the house through for one 
season, 

Colonel Mapleson would make a good praying contingent. He 
would first thank the Lord for having put the loss of last year on 
Mr. Abbey, and would then pray that his worst enemy might under- 
take to make a success of the house, financially speaking. 

He would pray that Nilsson might still be under the $3,000 de- 
lirium’; that Mr. Gye would think more of glery and less of 
ducats ; that voices would never drop (financially) on the Metro- 
politan House, and, above all, that the directors of the Academy 
of Music would never drop on J. H. Mapleson. 

Nilsson herself ought to join in the ceremonies. She should 
singers, and then she should pray for a new voice. Then she 
might come in on the homestretch, to ask for the success of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The directors especially should take lessons from the Newark 
Savings Bank proceedings, and pray that $100,000 subscriptions, 
if repeated often enough, shall not lead to bankruptcy. 

I think in reality that the house should have been opened with 
prayer originally. Prayer would have been more effectual, how- 
ever, if it had been used when Mr. Abbey’s agents were signing 
contracts with singers. 

Mr. Gye has evidently prayed long and diligently. 
ample is to be commended to impresarios the world over. 

The prayer test might help the Casino, too. 


His ex- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Opera-Plot Sonnets. 


XVII. 

‘IL BARBIERE.” 

Rosina dwells in beautiful Seville, 

And A/maviva and a street-band come 
With blatant fife and soul-inspiring drum, 

Her little heart with serenades to thrill. 

His barber, who has lots of time to kill, 
Hands 2. his letters, or will softly strum 
The light guitar, and amorously hum 

Beneath her window like a whip-poor-will. 

Rosina’s German tutor does his best 
To put a stop to all this love confessed, 
But they delude the poor old wrinkled lout, 

They marry happy as the curtain falls, 

Smilingly sing, and answer all recalls, 

While fifteen peelers kick the audience out. 


| work performed. 


XVIII. 
** LES HUGUENOTS.” 

Raoul’s in love with piquante Valentine, 
And she on him is direly mashed, they say, 
They long to marry and to get away, 

Singing melodious arias quite divine. 

But poor Xaoul’s a Protestant, in fine, 

And won't play euchre on the Salbbath day, 

So all Vals kinsmen for the Huguenots lay 
And make their daggers thro’ their entrails shine. 
They slay J/arce/, who blackens Xaoul's boots, 

Filling the stage with most lugubrious hoots, 

And stab and hack their fierce desires to glut. 
Poor Xaoul, dying, yells a parting G 
And Vaillie goes him better with a C, 

While the fifth act is generally cut. 

Cupip JONES. 


The Concert System in Berlin. 


Essay BY Louis EHLERT. 


[Translated for Tue Musicat Courter by H. D.} 


(Concluded.) 
SHALL now speak of various external circum- 


stances connected with our concert life, and I would be glad 


at this time to have the gentlemen of the town-building commis- 
sion at my right hand and the board of public health at my left. 
Our concert halls suffer from two organic troubles, which, if the 
effort to alleviate should not be successful, would result in the ab- 
senting themselves of all delicately constituted persons. Culti- 
vated people are apt to be delicate and obliged to have a consid- 
eration for their atmospheric and domiciliary surroundings. To 
visit a concert in Berlin exposes one to the following graded list of 
suffering: The commencement of all is the battle for a convey- 
ance, for, at the hour for theatres and concerts, a vehicle, at 
least in bad weather (and the weather is always unpleasant when 
you go toa concert), may be counted among theexceptions, Has 
the vehicle been happily found, one’s soul will be skillfully pre- 
pared for the ritartando by a study of slow time, which, just be- 
fore one leaves the carriage, may lead the most patient of men to 
desperation by an uninterrupted fermata. Then follows the 
struggle for existence in the Garderobe. 

The bashful man may here perceive that the proverb should 
Tarde- 


read : ‘* Face the ladies boldly,”’ at least the ladies of the 


robe ; perhaps those of art-history as well. 


6 
When one’s over- 
coat has been removed and the question of small change bravely 
overcome, there succeeds an improvised ballet on the stairs lead- 
ing to the hall. A clandestine advancing, rendered necessary by 
the train of your predecessor, a cautious turning aside, called 
forth by the sudden approach of an undesirable acquaintance, 
and, finally, a pious resignation to the will of an ever-varying 
architecture, brings one to the sill of the hall. The concert be- 
gins, and in half an hour at latest we experience the sensation of 
having got into a wrong coupé, or at best, in a conservatory. Of 
ventilation there is not a trace. Its lack is replaced by the fan, a 
sort of private ventilation indulged in by the fair sex, by which 
means a neighbor may enjoy the advantage of making melancholy 
They 
perfume themselves badly in Berlin, through which circumstance, 
added to such a variety of other atmospheric aut gout, great 
suffering is caused the Paria outside of the senses. 


observations concerning the value of genuine perfumery. 


Ilow much 
damaged lace and trimming the narrow seats of the Sing-Acade- 
mie shall be called to answer for I know not, for sitting in this 
locality has evidently only been considered from a transitory 
point of view. 

And under such circumstances the genius of music is to touch 
one’s heart ! 
resisting Egyptian plaques of so depressing a character becomes 
weakened from minute to minute. Ere long there will arise the 
icy apprehension of the end of all things, and of this conceft as 
well ; amid the tropical heat the soul delivers itself up with a 
blissful feeling to the charming thought of becoming cooled. 
The exit from the hall unites, together with all the delights of 
the entrance, a wedge-shaped ever-moving exodus of nations. 
And an exodus at that, which through fasting and scourging, has 
gained the consciousness that one may not even hear music under | 
palms with impunity. The power of moving one’s limbs accord- | 


As receptive as it may possibly be, the power of | 


| résistance. 
no small task ; but it becomes still more onerous when the de- 


weakened impression from its 


| piece, and that one would not 


ing to one’s own will, or even, according to that, if one’s nearest 
neighbor, is no longer to be recognized. Only the hope of being 
able to resume the long-missed use of the freedom of one’s arms 
down below, there, where the stairs end, preserves the remain- 
To describe that ‘* below,” however, de- 
There the most social democratic 
There is no 

At last we 


ing bit of one’s energy. 
fies the powers of my pen. 
inconsideration seems to be perfectly in place. 

longer any discrimination of sex, condition or age. 
reach the icy eastwind of the outer world only to snatch one 


| among the happy labyrinth of flying ‘‘ fiacres” with which to 
| conclude our festive evening in a harmonious manner. 


And this 
is called—in Berlin and elsewhere—enjoying music. 

In the editing of programmes no great progress is yet to be 
In Quartet evenings it is still the custom to give 
As ata 


discerned. 
Beethoven in his last period for the closing number. 
sensible dinner, one should begin and not close with the fitce de 
For to listen to twelve quartet movements is in itself 


| 
| mands upon one’s receptive faculties are increased with each 


The beginning may be heavy, but the end must 
be light and enjoyable. For concerts with mixed programmes, 
the course of the hanging committee of an art exhibition might 
be recommended. Concerts of this kind, like picture galleries, 
are a necessary evil. The necessity is comprised in the demand 
for their existence, the evil lies in their surroundings. Every 
painter is aware that the most excellent painting makes but a 
unhappy proximity with an effect- 
venture to place a humorous ‘‘ Re~ 
pentance before the Picture of the Crucified One,” such as we 
saw at one of the recent exhibitions, by the side of the tragically 
solemn “ Golgotha” of Herr Gebhardt. For does there not even 
exist a law of the Fermata which no one observes more wisely 
than Nature herself. 


contracted in space by the weight of masses. 


In no place does she crush that which is 
Where she is lyric, 


as in a blossom, she manages to bring out the fullest effect of the, 


separate parts; but in her epic moments, for example, in the 


Alpine regions, she guards herself well against indulging in the 
romance of valleys. Where the giacier begins, she wisely hides 


Flora in her pockets. And similarly should we guard against 


slacing the Lied between two orchestral numbers (use Aeur entre 
F g 


deux abimes.”*) The former demands foreground, the latter 


background. In one of Germany’s large cities I once heard the 


** Perfido aria” from ‘ Fidelio” between Mozart's G minor sym- 


phony and the ‘‘ Melusine” overture, thus the ‘‘ abyss between 


| two blossoms.” 


It may be welcomed asa sensible step in the right direction, 
What 


was considered a prerogative of the opera, is finally carried over to 


that oratorios are frequently given twice in succession. 


the concert hall. That the thought should never have arisen before, 
may be partially explained by the comical shamefacedness which 
regarded it as improper to have a holy dish served twice. Hans 
von Biilow even had the bold thought to perform the ninth sym- 
This 
at 
all to hear a work like the Choral symphony will certainly not 


phony twice in succession in one and the same concert. 
fancy is not so odd as it might appear. He who desires 
shrink from the surest way of learning to know it thoroughly. 
Such an undertaking would but unite the advantage of the general 
rehearsal and the final performance into one time, but it would 
also do away with the question of the surrounding works, which 


is peculiarly difficult of solution in the case of this work. 


The Material of Music and Musical 
Forms.t 


By FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


(Continued 


OW it must be observed that elements other than 


N 


doubt frequently felt a marvelous degree of pleasure in a single 


sound enter into the production of music. You have no 
long sustained tone from an orchestra, due both to the manner of 
its entrance, its timbre or quality, the instruments which produce 
it and the contrast it offers to what may have preceded it. 

But let it be too long continued and the pleasure first felt sub- 
sides, it grows wearisome, its beauty ceases to exist for the listener 
and ends in becoming a frightful monotony. Variety of some 
sort is imperatively demanded. F 

But again, variety alone is insufficient. There is generally 
variety enough and to spare in the process of tuning an orchestra, 
but it is scarcely agreeable. 

From the deep growls of the double bass to the shrill screams 
of the flute all qualities of tone—and nearly all tones—find a rep- 


| resentation, without producing any marked amount of pleasure in 


the average listener. 

Yet it is not impossible that these sounds, discordant as they 
appear to us, might be a source of pleasure to savages—or to 
those wholly destitute of musical education ! 

By this I do not mean the man who proudly assures you that 
he does not know one tune from another—as if it were a sort of 
distinction entitling him, in the absence of any other, to a sort of 
respect from you, who are so unfortunate as to feel a sense of dis- 
comfort if obliged to hear an organ-grinder with an instrument 
sadly out of tune reveling in the delights of that silly and thread- 
bare perpetration known as the ‘‘ Sweet by and by.” 

And in passing I may say that it is fervently to be hoped that 

* It was thus that Liszt once termed the middle movement of the C sharp 


minor Sonata by Beethoven. 
+ Copyright, 1884, by Frederic Grant Gleason, 
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such abominations may not succeed in getting across the dark 


river which divides this life from the fairer one in store for us 


for if there be anything that could render the celestial existence 


a burden, it would be the presence of such mock 


religious perpe- 
trations as the above mentioned, and the thousand others of the 
same kind, the product, ot of religious feeling, but maudlin 
sentimentality, which has discovered that appealing to the relig- 
ous sensibilities of the uneducated, yields the largest returns in 
sheckels ! 

On the whole, it is very suggestive, when we find weak and 
vulgar music attached to words which breathe true and fervent 
piety, of the old fable concerning the *‘ ass in the lion's skin.” 

But to return: the man who claims to know nothing of music 
has yet been subjected to its influence in various ways, possibly 
as the sedate father feels the educating influence of the circus— 
for the sake of taking care of the children. 
time or 


There are few men or women, who have not at one 


n 


another felt music’s influence, whether that of the street band, 
the all-pervading organ-grinder or the church choir—the latter 
sometimes better and sometimes worse than the before-mentioned 
musical means of grace. Or possibly this man who “‘hath no 
music in his soul,” according to his own statement, can recall 
the time when his unwilling soul was obliged to endure the 
beauties of a Beethoven sonata with which his betrothed sought 
to please him, while he, perhaps, regretted that the time could 
exercises 


trash. 


not be more profitably employed in the usual spooning 


being 


in the front parlor, instead of wasted upon such 
Yet, his conscience, if not too hardened, may remind him of the 


I lelici —for he did 


lie he told about its being delicious, &e 
not permit himself to express his preferences then with the same 


heavenly, 


guilelessness that he does now. 

In various ways music exercises its influence upon even the 
most uneducated human being. [But let us take one from some 
distant land which lies completely outs:'de of our own civilization, 
name, 


and which possesses no music worthy of the It is quite 


likely that no difference would be discernible by such a mind 
between utter chaos of musical tone and a superbly executed sym- 
phony by Beethoven. And it is a fact well known to those 
having the care of young children, that a babe hails with delight 
indescribable the dulcet sounds of an iron shovel scratched 
against the back of a chimney. 

That the love of music is something acquired, few will wholly 
deny, but the extent to which it is acquired still fewer would ac- 
knowledge. 

And many other loves, which are generally received as inherent 
in the human breast, would be found upon careful examination to 
be equally acquired, though some germ or undeveloped possi- 
bility must be received as a pre-existent condition. And an ac- 
quired taste is not necessarily the worse for being such. 

Were it possible to bring up a human being in absolute seclu- 
sion from music or its influences, while at the same time educat- 
ing all other faculties to their utmost development, and producing 
a profoundly scientific and philosophic mind, well versed in all 
human knowledge, yet knowing nothing of music save the allusions 
to it in the writings of sages and philosophers, never having heard 
a note of what we call music, it is probable that such a man would 
be unable to detect anything more or higher than mere sound, 
though perhaps a pleasurable one, in the performance of the most 
exquisite orchestral work 

The only particular in which he would find anything compre- 
hensible would probably be the rhythms, if strongly marked. 

We find, then, that to the educated ear something more than 
mere variety of tone is desired. There must be some arrange- 
ment of the tones, according to a plan which shall be evident to 
as such, some 


the hearer, some design which can be understood 


relationship between the different parts which shall 


be easily ap- 
parent. 

But a series of notes of equal lengths, prolonged indefinitely, 
however elaborate, and enriched by all the beauties of simultane- 
ously sounding tones which we call harmony, and which is a 
further development of our first-named material, sound, would in 
the end produce equal disgust and monotony with the single re- 
tained tone. It would not be reached so quickly, perhaps, but it 
would be none the less oppressive. 

Another element then there must be to enter into the combina- 
tion, that of varied rhythms, which are evolved out of the time 
element, as the harmonies are from that of sound. But these 
rhythms again are not wholly free to appear in erratic forms, but 
must be constructed according to laws of symmetry, upon the 
regularly recurring pulsations into which our measures are divided, 
and which form their foundation. 

In short, while there must be variety there must also be some 
form of proportion. In nearly all animate, and some inanimate, 
bodies Nature insists upon this law of proportion or symmetry 
between different parts, and nowhere is this more apparent than 
in music and poetry. The sentiment conveyed by each must 
appeal to the intellectual nature of man, while the forms and pro- 
portions through which it is presented must appeal to his senses— 


ad- 


particularly that of order. Language possesses one great 
vantage over music, in that it may long continue to present the 
ideas with which it is charged, in the absence of any regularly 
recurring rhythms, as in prose, while without some form of 
rhythm, pure music is powerless to exist and convey its senti- 
ment, at least for any great length of time, though in some 
cases the rhythmic basis is so subtle as to escape a cursory exam 


ination 
(To be continued, 


. Berlin is soon to have a ‘“‘ Lortzing Theatre,” 


as the name indicates, is to be devoted to light opera. 











PERSONALS. 


Qe 


Massk’s BUST AND CLEOPATRA.—Victor Massé is to 
be honored by the Opera Comique. His bust, in marble, will be 
placed in the foyer of the theatre with those of Auber, Adam, 
His ‘‘ Cleopatra ” will be given 

Mile. Heilbron will play the 


Herold, Boieldieu and Haleévy. 

at the Opera Comique next fall. 
We remember when Mlle. Heilbron sang in opera 
She 
es Amants de Vérone,” which she sang 


title part. 
bouffe (Offenbach’s ‘‘ Poachers’’) some twelve years ago. 
left the operetta for ‘* 
with Capoul (music by le Marquis d’Ivry, a failure). 

MAUREL AND YOUNG 
by Theodore Dubois, will be given at the Italian Opera, Paris, 


CoMPOSERS,—“ Aben-Ahmed,”’ 


Maurel, the baritone, who was the original 4 mon- 
Maurel helps 


this season 


asro in *‘ Aida” in this city, is the manager. 


young composers. Bravo, Maurel ! 

THE RULING 
down by the fatal paralysis which killed him ultimately (1848), he 
was at work on two new operas, ‘‘ Sganarelle,” opera bouffe, from 
Moliére’s play, for Lablache, and ‘‘Circe,” a grand opera for 


PASSION.—When Donizetti was stricken 


Grisi, Mario and Ronconi. He was also rearranging his early 


opera, ‘‘l'Ajo,” and hoped to write a ‘‘ Duchesse de la Valliére” 


for Persiani. ‘The world has lost by his premature death many 


a “Lucia” and ‘ Lucrezia.”” He himself said to a friend, in 


1846: “Itis a great pity that 7 am dead. 1 had sixty more 


operas in my head!” Poor Donizetti! 
HALEvy's WIDOW. 


She received 5,000 francs a year from the State 


Halévy’s widow died recently at 


Saint Germain. 
as « national recompense for the composer’s genius. She made 
the bust of Halévy in the foyer of “ne Opera Comique. One of 
her daughters married George Bizet. 

A PROLIFIC AUTHOR. 


Times, 


John Oxenford, former dramatic 


critic of the London who died a few years since, was 


one of the most prolific of authors. He wrote the text for sixty- 
two operas (original and translations) and upward of nine hun- 
dred songs and ballads, in addition to many prose works of in- 
terest. The talent and industry displayed by the accomplished 
author, many of whose works have been highly successful, are 


certainly most remarkable. 


MOZART'S MONUMENT.—The equivalent of $25,000 has | 


been subscribed for the monument in honor of Mozart, which is 
in contemplation at Vienna. The committee on design for the 
shaft have invited foreigners to compete. 

The 


Pasdeloup, the founder of the famous concerts in Paris that bore 


PESTIMONIAL TO PASDELOUP. testimonial to 


his name, reached nearly $25,000. 
7¥ ~ 


LECOCQ’S LATEST 


three-act buffo opera, 


Lecocq is said to be at work on a 
d’Alcala,” book 


new ‘* L’Ecolier 


Mamelet 


by C. 


SEMBRICH’S POPULARITY.—Mme. Sembrich’s numerous 
New York friends will hear with pleasure that her benefit, for which 
she had selected Verdi's ** Rigoletto,” was the event of the London 
season, which otherwise appears to have been of the dullest and 
most unprofitable known for many years. The house was crowded 
Mme. 


on other nights the house was half full and tickets 


when Patti or Sembrich appeared. Albani drew fair au- 
diences, and 
were sold at half price 

UNUSUALLY PERSONAL.—A singer in Germany is named 


Amanda Bettina Kreuzwanger Rosalie Bakerman Zwinkehut. 


Pleasant for her deau / 
MASSE’'s SEAT.— Victor Massé¢’s seat in the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts was the one Auber occupied. No new elections will 
take place until October. 
A LIFE OF GRETRY.—A fine life of Grétry has appeared in 


Paris (Gauthier, publisher). It is by a lady who signs herself 


Michel Brenet Pongin, the great critic, speaks of it very 
highly. 
THE AUTHOR OF “SIGURD.”—Ernest Reyer, whose 


‘**Sigurd” is to be given in London, is over sixty years of age. 


He is at work on an opera called ‘‘Salammbo,” the plot of which 
is taken from Flaubert’s great novel. 
Clara Louise Kel- 


ogg is making a brief visit of pleasure to London and laris, and 


KELLOGG IN LONDON AND PARIS.— 


to-morrow on her return to 
Miss 


will sail the steamer Germanic 


America, 
Kellogg will be entertained at a banquet in London on her return 


on 


She is accompanied by Mrs, Ayer, of Chicago. 


from Paris early next week. 


HOFFMAN AND GO?rze.—The director of the Cologne 

Opera, Julius Hoffman, has renewed his contract with the cele- 

brated tenor, Emil Gétze, for a period of six years (1884—1890). 
\ MONUMENT MASSF. has been 


ro A_ subscription 


raised in Paris for funds to erect a monument to Victor Massé. 


MME, PAPPENHEIM WILL BE WITH Us.—Mme Eugenie 
Pappenheim, the great dramatic soprano, whose success in ora- 
torio with the Hiindel and Haydn Society of Boston last season, 
in the ‘‘ Redemption” and ‘St. Paul,” was so marked, will re- 
main in America the coming season and accept engagements for 
oratorio and grand concerts. Mme. Pappenheim is engaged for 
a season of Wagner operas at San Francisco in September, and 
will be prepared to accept other engagements after about the 
15th of October 

THE FAT! of 


several excellent operettas, died recently in an asylum neat 


OF Two BROTHERS.—Coedes, the author 


Ile was a brilliant improvisatore, a charming companion 


Paris. 
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| and an excellent musician. His best works are: ‘‘ Le Bouquet de 
| Lise,” ‘‘ La Cocotte aux ceufs d’or ” (1873), ‘‘ La Belle Bour- 
bonnaise (1874, a great success), and ‘‘ Clair de Lune” (1875). 
His * His brother died crazy a few 
months ago 
Mme. Dotti AT CARACAS.—According to the Gazetta 
Musicale, Mme. Emma Dotti is engaged to sing at Caracas, 
1884 to January, 1885. Mme. Dotti will be remembered in this 
city as Prascoria in the ‘* Star of the North” and in “La Forza 


‘Girovette” is also good. 


del Destine.’ 
It SOMETIMES HAPPENS.- 
such a fiasco here two years ago, is out of an engagement. 


Ciampi-Cellaj, who made 
It 
is a wonder he ever had one. 

DE GIOSA BETTER.—Maestro De Giosa, whose life was 
despaired of, is better. 

HAIL, PATTI Diva !—Verdi was once asked, “ Who is the 
greatest prima donna in your estimation?” ‘‘ Patti.” ‘‘ And the 
second?” ‘ Patti.” ‘‘And the third?” ‘‘ Patti.” Auber said : 
‘I have heard Catalani, Persiana, Sontag and Malibran, but Patti 

| is incomparably their superior.’’ Berlioz, Halévy, Rossini and 
other great musicians proclaimed her to be unique and unsur- 


passed. 
ERNST’S WORK BERLIOZ.—Mr. Alfred Ernst has 
published an interesting book called ‘‘ The Dramatic Work of 


ON 


Hector Berlioz ” 
Mr. LAMBERT’S the 
pianist, has returned from Europe, where he has completed his 


(Lévy, Paris). 

RETURN.—Alexander Lambert, 
studies under Liszt. He played last season with considerable 
Joachim and Sarasate, and also was the soloist 
We hope to hear 


success, both with 
| at several of the Berlin orchestral concerts. 
Mr. Lambert in New York next season. 
INTERESTING TO MUSICIANS.—We notice a circular of 
T. F. Kraemer & Co., No. 103 East Fourteenth street, in which 
“they announce for sale the plaster of-paris busts in life-size of Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Liszt, Schu- 
| bert, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Weber, Gluck, Meyerbeer, Graun 
and artists. Furthermore, they can 


| and other celebrated men 


fill orders for steel engravings and authentic photographs of cele- 
brated oil-paintings, in full-life bust size and two-third-life bust 
size of the following composers: Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
| Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, Mozart and sister, Cherubini, Spontini, Au- 


ber, Boieldieu, Herold, Halévy, A. Adam, Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 


zetti, Verdi, Gounod, Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein. 


HENRY SACHLEBEN AS CONDUCTOR.—The members 
of Theodore Thomas's orchestra, who are daily playing at the 
Long Beach Hotel, are led by Henry Sachleben, Mr. Thomas's 
orchestral manager. From the success he has achieved as a con- 
ductor and judging from the excellent programmes the orchestra 
have been discussing it is but fair to say that Herr Sachleben has 
not in vain been for a long number of years Mr. Thomas's trusted 
right-hand man. 


LiszT AT BAYREUTH.—Franz Liszt attending the 


Is 
Parsifal performances that are at present being represented at 
Bayreuth. He will also be witness to the wedding of his grand- 
daughter Daniela von Biilow with Herr Brandt, which is to take 
place in the near future. 

DRAESEKE IN DRESDEN.—Felix Draeseke, the Dresden 
composer, will enter the staff of teachers at the Royal Conserva- 


tory of that city this fall. 
SWEDEN.—Christine 


higher than any other prima donna 


NILSSON AND THI 


Nilsson, who has got socially 


QUEEN OF 


of her time, is to spend a week as the fellow guest of the King of 


Sweden at Jaymouth Castle, the seat of Lady Breadalbane. 


CATHARINE LEWIS'S COMPANY.—Miss Catharine Lewis 
promises comic operetta in English of more than ordinary excel- 
lence for next season. She has secured the services of Henry 
Nordblom, the Swedish tenor, 


nection with the seasons of English opera given by Mme. Parepa- 


who will be remembered in con- 


Rosa in this country twelve or fourteen years ago. He will sail 
on the Egypt in about two weeks and the season will begin in 
September with a translation of ‘‘ Madame Boniface,” of which 
Mr. with 


version. 


Grau Iheo’s help will give us the original French 


LOTTA IN ‘* NITOUCHE.”’—Miss Lotta will arrive in New 
York soon. She had intended to be here earlier to superintend the 
engaging of her American company and to keep an eye on all the 
preparations for the opening of the season at Mr. Daly’s theatre 


in ‘‘ Nitouche.”” But she has overcome the first reason for her 
return by engaging to support her in America pretty nearly all 
the people who occupied the same relation to her in London. 
Lotta will not play anything but ‘‘ Nitouche” next season. She 
has grown tired of the plays in which she has been accustomed to 
‘* Nitouche,’”’ she has reason to feel assured, 


Mme, Judic, who 


appear hitherto. 
fits her various gifts with particular closeness, 
first played the piece in Paris, failed with it in London, where 
Lotta immediately made it successful, The piece is said to be a 
musical comedy, and its advance recommendations are certainly 
vigorous. 

Mr. HEss IN MILWAUKEE.—Mr. C. D. Hess is in Mil- 
waukee trying to get together an opera company of sufficient 
stamina to serve him next season. Mr. Hess has recently met 
with reverses. For some time prior to the middle of last season 
business had not been extremely brisk with him, and he arranged 


| to take his company to Mexico for experimental purposes. At 

















Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico he had very large business. 
Later advices, not from Mr. Hess himself, were to the effect that 
he had been overtaken by the Mexican fasting season, and had 
so effectively lost his money that it was necessary to get up a 
benefit performance in order to pay his fares back to the United 
States. Since his return Mr. Hess has been in comparative 
seclusion. 


MME. HAUK IN GENEVA.—Mme. Minnie Hauk and her 
husband were recently in Geneva, Switzerland, M. de Wartegg, 
her husband, having just returned from the West Indies. It is 
said that they are in treaty for the purchase of a villa near one of 
the well-known hotels. 


FRENCH COURTESY.—At a recent concert at Carlsruhe, 
as the band were about to perform Wagner’s ‘* Kaisermarsch,”’ 
Pauline Viardot, Marie Jaell, and Camille Saint-Saéns rose from 
their seats and ieft the concert-room. Would it not have been 
better if the distinguished artistes, who are so patriotically sensi- 
tive, had previously assured themselves that the programme con- 
tained nothing which could possibly offend their extremely deli- 
cate national susceptibilities? They should take care to do so 
for the future, so long as they stop in Germany.—Zondon Musical 
World. 











English Opera at the Bijou. 
HE English opera season at the Bijou, under 
Messrs. Donnelly & Kirker, has proved a decided success. 
The little opera house was crowded nightly last week, and the 
management is to be congratulated upon it. The success of Miss 
Randall as Arline has been pronounced. The music is well 
adapted to her voice, and she interprets it with intelligence and 
The ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,”” having ‘* caught on” 
Messrs. Donnelly & Kirker’s lease ex- 
pires next week, after which, it is said, Miles & Barton propose 
to continue for a time the presentation of English opera, thus, in 
a measure at least, getting the benefit of Messrs. Donnelly & 
The indications are that English opera 
would thrive at the Bijou. It certainly would have a much better 


good expression. 
so well, is still running. 


Kiiker's foresight. 


flavor than the cheap stuff called burlesque, which the manage- 
ment have announced as their reliance for the next season. 


An “Adamless Eden” in Boston. 

N audience that, for numbers, filled all the seats 
A with their persons, and for appreciation, filled all the echo 
space with their applause, was at the Bijou Theatre, Boston, on 
Munday evening of last week, in attendance upon the presenta- 
tion of the comic opera, ‘An Adamless Eden.” The piece was 
produced under circumstances quite similar to its original produc- 
tion at the Oakland Garden Theatre, that is, with none but women 
for performers (theoretically) except one, with young women for 
ticket seller and taker, ushers and members of the orchestra. But 
though similar in this respect, its manner of presentation last 
night from that of its first night was tenfold in superiority. All 
the players were confident, and went through their lines and musi- 
cal numbers with a spirit that brought out the fullest approbation 
of the large audience. Previous to its performance, Offenbach’s 
charming operetta, ‘* The Alsatians,” was delightfully given by 
Miss Fanny Corey Daboll and Miss Fanny Rice, during which 
they were encored for each of their numbers. Miss Rice also 
won much applause by singing ‘* Pretty as a Picture,” between 
the two pieces. It was announced that she would sing ‘‘a la 
Aimee,” but it was seen that she had her own way of singing it, 
which, being original, was quite as entertaining as Mlle, Aimee’s, 
if not more so. 
encored, she sang a funny love song with inimitable drollery. 
Miss Kate Davis assisted in the evening's entertainment with her 
usual success in which she gave vocal imitations with much hu- 
mor and (in the recitation of ‘‘ The Charcoal Man") much 
The bright music, and, occasionally, bright lines of 
were well sung, spoken and acted 
Miss Sargant, Miss Lane, Miss Dana, Miss 


She was dressed as a street gamin, and being 


pathos. 
‘‘An Adamless Eden” 
by Miss Daboll, 
Hennessy and others of the young ladies, and by Mr. William S. 
Daboll, the only male in the cast. The chorus was good in the 
main ; so was the orchestra, but it needed the fine violin playing 
of Mr. John J. Braham, the director, as well as the excellent 
piano work of Mr. Mollenhauer, to carry the latter through with 
success. There was also a male at the double bass, unless we are 
deceived in judging of sex by the hand and breadth of shoulders. 
Professor Mammert's ballet, including the graceful dancing of 
La Petit Gertruda, was one of the most entertaining features of 
the evening ; and it must be confessed that the costumes of he 
ballet dancers were infinitely preferable to those of the other per- 
formers. ‘These costumes are of the richest material, and well- 
selected colors ; but that coat-tail is something hideous to look 
at. It should be cut off with a large pair of shears. 
programme as last night was presented every evening last week 
with Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 


The same 


....The most notable events of the near future are the 
promenade concerts in Covent Garden Theatre. For years they 
have been enormously crowded and successful, but they are de- 
graded, as are all cheap places of amusement in London, by 
enormous drinking bars and a crowd of drunken mashers and 
disreputable women. Reputable people and sometimes even 
royalty appear in the boxes, but nobody with a shred of character 
dares be seen in the promenade. Yet a foreign exchange an- 
nounces that it is possible that Mme. Adelina Patti may be in- 
duced to sing at some of the concerts which open to-day. 
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The Casino War. 
ATTERS at the Casino have taken another 
lively whirl within the week. Eleven stockholders have 
been made to stick together by means of a thin mucilage known 
as ‘‘ McCaull glue,” long enough to issue the following circular : 
New York, Aug. 1, 1884. 
Dear Sir—We think it necessary and important to advise you of the pro- 
ceedings taken by the Aronson management to control the ensuing election 
on Sept. 13 of this year. Since September, 1883, but two or three meetings 
of the Board of Directors have been held, though the by-laws require 
monthly meetings ; one a few weeks ago, at which, two years ahead of time, 
it was attempted to extend the six-thousand-dollar a year contract with Ru- 
dolph Aronson, which expires in May, 1886, for three years from that period. 
Through the opposition of a few of the independent directors this has not 
been carried. Last night a meeting of the directors was hastily summoned, 
the notices, apparently antedated, bearing the general Post-office mark, 3.30 
pr. M., of the day of the meeting, and the following proceedings were had: 
1. It was attempted to legalize the salary of $1,250 a year to Edward Aron- 
It is thus manifest that this salary has been paid 





son (brother of Rudolph). 
all along without any action by the board. 

2. Three hundred additional shares of the capital stock of the company 
were voted to Rudolph Aronson to cover up, as we belleve, the fictitious entry 
of $15,000 unearned dividends credited to his account on the books of the 
company ; 100 were to be delivered to him immediately, and the remaining 
200 to be left in trust in the hands of his representative in the board, Mr. S. 
J. O'Sullivan, to be delivered hereafter. This makes in all 500 shares of the 
par value of $25,000 that have been voted to Rudolph Aronson, in addition to 
the $15,000 cash received by him as salary. 

3. It was voted to remove the treasurer on the pretext that he had filed no 
bonds, and a new treasurer was designated, for whom another brother, Albert 
Aronson, became surety. No bonds of any predecessor in that office have 
ever been filed, as we are informed. 

When these measures were brought up a portion of the directors, finding 
that they would be outvoted by the Aronson directors, protested and left the 
meeting. The removal of the treasurer, who could not be controlled by the 
Aronson family, becomes significant when it is known that the annual election 
of the company takes place on the second Saturday of September next, and 
that the treasurer is entitled to the custody of the stock transfer books, and 
that all certificates of stock must, under the law, be signed by him 

This you ought also to know: At the last annual election, Rudolph Aron- 
son presided ; Edward Aronson and the ticket agent Smith, who is in the in- 
terest of the Aronsons, were the inspectors of election ; the entire voting was 
done by the Aronsons and the counting by these inspectors, On the day 
following there appeared in the newspapers resolutions of thanks and praise 
to the Aronsons, which had been passed at that anuual election. 

We think that it can need no other appeal than the bare recital of these 
facts to admonish all stockholders whose money has paid for the Casino, 
so far as it has been paid for, to be on hand at the annual election, either in 
person or by proxy representing their views, to see to it that the property is 
placed in the hands of a Board of Directors who will represent the interests 
of the rightful owners 
John Bloodgood, 


Damon, 


George F. Cummings, 
T.B 
M.K 
W.H 


Charles E 


George } 
Dominic k, 


Anderton, Ir., 


Baldwin, 
Hamilton, W.G 
M. Sistare, R. 1 
(Juincey, Alexander Dougan, 
Henry N. Smith 

We have employed an expert microscopist to examine the eleven 
names signed to this manifesto addressed to the 600 stockholders 
of the New York Concert Company, and we find the following 
name, in water lines, running all through the paper 

Joun A. McCauL_t. 

“All the di- 


In- 


Rudolph Aronson said of this circular last week 
rectors except Ward—unavoidably detained—were present. 
stead of 300, only 100 shares were voted to me, and these merely 
as compensation upon the earnings of my shares in the Casino. 
The treasurer, Mr. Doty, was removed because he had not given 
bonds for the faithful performance of his duties. He was a 
former employee of Grant & Ward. The circular is all the work 
of McCaull.” 

Edward Aronson said 
W. J. McBride is going around to all the stockholders in Mc- 


**McCaull is making a desperate effort. 


Caull's interest and telling things of my brother which, if true, 
ought to secure Rudolph Aronson’s arrest. ‘The truth of the 
whole matter will come out in time. Four of these eleven men— 
Messrs. Smith, Bloodgood, Cummings and Damon—were active 
in the Albany proceedings last year, where the attorney-general 
sat down on them. ‘The whole eleven represent only 80 shares 
out of 3,000. Among the other stockholders are such men as 
the Vanderbilts, the Rhinelanders, Edward Cooper and others. 
When the election comes McCaull will find his real strength, I 
expect.” 

It is plain from all this that some pretty lively work is being 
done in the way of manipulating the stockholders of the Casino. 
It is the duty of these men, most of them of high respectability, 
to see that no injustice is done in the coming election. 

If John A. McCaull is playing a sharp game to injure Rudolph 
Aronson, whose brain is responsible for the existence of the 
Casino; if one man is attempting, by covert means, to steal 
somebody else’s rightful position ; if he is employing another to 
go around with wholesale misrepresentations ; if a little clique, 
intent on serving their own greed and malice, is seeking to oust 
a man who has worked day and night to embody an artistic idea, 
and has given the New York public a wholesome and beautiful 
place of amusement; if all this be true, then it is the plain duty 
of the stockholders of the New York Concert Company to come 
to the front and blot out the offending influence. If not—why, 
then, not. 

Let no injustice be done. 


cated last Wednesday evening by the presentation of the oft-re- 
peated opera of ‘' Pinafore.” Professor S. A. Weaver directed, 
and Mr. H. F. Trask, cf Hartford, the well-known tenor, took 
the part of Ra/ph. The other characters were assumed by Miss 
Seldon, Miss Morgan, Mrs. Calvana, E. P. A. 
Weaver, A. W. Comstock, Dr. F. J. Sanborn, Fannie Cowles, 
Anna L, Cowles and Emily Harding. 


Gleason, S. 





Foreign Music. 
CorenuaGen, July 14. 
EFORE starting upon my musical pilgrimage 
through Northern Europe, I promised you to record such 
musical impressions as might interest the readers of the 77ribune, 
and these are the first fruits. 
My run through Scotland developed no musical returns, al- 


though replete with health and pleasure ; but at London I found | 


the musical world gathered in full activity. At the opera I found 
a disappointment in Lucca’s Carmen. I had made up my mind 
that the xe p/us ultra of this role would be the performance of 
As a matter of fact, it was less spontaneous and 
very 


this singer. 
less attractive than the rendering given by Hauck. A 
pleasant musical contest was going on at the “‘ healtheries,’ 


, 
as 


man and French bands play in friendly rivalry. 
the foreign bands attained an excellent effect by the addition of 
four contrabasses to their combination. The bass furnished by 
these was smooth, flowing, yet penetrating. 

But as yet I had seen none of the European composers, and 
had not renewed the bonds of friendship knit with foreign musi- 
cians during former visits. In Denmark all this was changed, 
for I not only found former friends, but met some of the young 


Northern composers who are now coming very prominently upon | 


the world’s musical stage. Let age come first, however: Niels 
W. Gade, the veteran of Northern music, is still active in the 
Conservatory of Copenhagen. This conservatory is by no means 
has a good reputation for strictness, and the composition classes 
under Herr Gade are of high grade. The burly professor begins 
to show his age. His round, red face lacks its former animation ; 
his shock of gray hair flourishes above it with a striking effect, 
however, and his fat, short body, if not impressive, is neverthe- 
less sure to tell of the hearty nature of the earnest professor. He 


closed, and he was refreshing himself in an arm-chair comfort- 
ably when I entered. 

Conservatory followed. He told me that few American pupils 
ever came to Denmark to study music ; 


Leipsic. The head of the Leipsic Conservatory—Herr Carl 


Reinecke—had already told me how much the American nature | 


had begun to assert itself in this field of art. Some of the most 


earnest and gifted pupils in Leipsic at present are Americans. 


The strides in this direction are gigantic, yet the professor 
sounded a note of warning as well. ‘‘ You younger nations,” 


said he, ‘* begin at once with the most highly spiced musical food, 


S 
and spoil your stomachs. You will never learn thoroughly to ap- 
preciate Mozart.” 

To come back to Copenhagen—as Herr Gade was to depart for 
his country residence that afternoon—the interview was neces- 
sarily short, and closed with an appointment for a visit on my re- 


turn herea few weeks hence. I now went in search of that young 


and vigor into the entire music of Scandinavia, and who is prob- | 


ably to attain a rank among the very greatest of the composers of 


the modern school—Johann Svendsen. My advent was inau- 


spicious. Although familiar with the tongues of Southern Eu- 


rope, the Danish languege was an unsolvable riddle to me, the | 


more aggravating since at every sixth word the natives would let 


fall an English word which made it seem possible to understand | 
I had com- | 


But I had carefully schooled myself. 
I rang the bell. A 


the whole. 
mitted all the necessary phrases to memory. 
flaxen-haired Danish maid appeared who addressed to me an in- 
I remained calm and asked, “ Er Herr Ka- 


explicable sentence. 
pellmeister hjemme ? 
That 


I was pre- 


the Capellmeister at home?” The answer was, ‘ Nej.” 
settled it. 
pared to go on with the conversation in Danish by saying, 
‘* Please give him my card,” but was unable to continue it on the 
basis of the subject of it being out. I sought refuge in German, 
English, French, and besought her to tell me when he would re- 
turn—in vain. At last the maid was struck with an idea; she 
left me and hurried away. At first I thought that she intended to 
give me in custody for mangling the Danish language, but she 


I had met the enemy and I was theirs. 


immediately returned with a charming young lady at whom I dis- | 


charged another volley of New York Danish and my card. She 
smiled and said pleasantly, ‘* You are an American, and so am 
I.” My troubles were ended. 

The wife of Svendsen was a New York girl, and very glad to 
see an American. In a little while Herr Svendsen himself came 
in ; a tall, majestic figure, yet full of life and animal spirits, a 
mobile face, and the heartiest manner in the world. He looked 
some thirty-four years old, but he told me that he was ten years 
older than that. Svendsen’s influence on the Northern music is 
not dissimilar from that exerted by Schumann on the German 
music a generation ago. He is fiery and untamable, a despiser 


of formalism in music, and a prophet of new ideas and of ad- | 


vancement. He is said to be a superb conductor, and I can well 
believe it. His entire presence shows the born leader. He 
showed me, as we sipped our coffee together, some of the tro- 
phies of his conducting. Most valuable was a gold and ebony 
baton of exquisite design, the gift of the Swedish ladies of 
Christiania ; most interesting, however, was an ivory baton of 
quaint workmanship, on which was the autograph of the former 
owner—Carl Maria von Weber. Svendsen was also enthusiastic 
about America. It is, indeed, not yet impossible that he may yet 
settle among us. He inquired earnestly after many old fellow- 
students in the United States, and also after some of his Amer- 
ican pupils, particularly after Mrs. Bertha Maas (the wife of Dr. 


| and inits climaxesis very broad and massive. 
| symphony took me entirely by surprise. Itis different from the com- 


the Health Exhibition is irreverently called, where English, Ger- | £ 
| posers first two. 


I found that | 


| figure of the first movement is very like the 


| concert supper, such as only artists know of and enjoy 


| The latter was florid, frank, hearty and jovial ; 
a large one (the one in Boston is about ten times the size), but it | 


A cordial greeting and a walk over the | 
| five languages were spoken at the table. 
they all went to Berlin or | 


| of piece was smoked and the la 


| capacity for enjoyment. 


which being duly translated meant, ‘‘ Is | 


teristic pianoforte pieces composed by 


85 


| Louis Maas, the pianiste and composer, of Boston), whom he 
considered a pianiste of greatest promise. In a conversation 

which ensued relative to woman in music, he expressed a great 

doubt as to whether a female composer of eminence would ever 

| arise. ‘‘ Women are receptive, not creative,” said he, ‘‘ and just 
the quality which makes them great pianistes with so much more 

| ease than men prevents their becoming creators of a great art 

work in music.” 
That evening we all went together to hear the new Brahms’s 


| symphony, and a concerto by Scharwenka, played by the com- 


poser. The latter is, I believe, not new to America, and therefore 
I will not dwell upon it more than to say that Scharwenka’s play- 
ing took me by storm. It is entirely free from sentimentality, 
The new Brahms’s 


Instead of complexity, all is direct and plain. 
Dance rhythms are not infrequent, and the second movement is 
decidedly pastoral in its chief theme, although the development 


| is clearly in the Wagnerian vein, and apropos of that, the leading 


Slumber-motive ” 
in the ‘‘ Walkiire.” Without going into further details about the 
work, I can predict with certainty that it will be the most popular 
of Brahms’s three symphonies. 

The concert ended, we went into the green room to congratu- 
late Scharwenka, and then we all went together to a little after- 
Schar- 
wenka’s appearance was in vivid contrast to that of Svendsen. 


he former dark, 


the 
keen, sombre-looking, yet full of wit, which, however, was gen- 
erally cynical. It was a northern and a tropical nature, side by 
side. Yet Scharwenka is also strikingly handsome, and his tall 
slim form and Oriental face would attract attention anywhere. 

The two composers and their wives 
Dahl 


The party grew apace. 


soon joined by the Kapellmeister Baldwin who had just 


conducted the Brahms’s symphony, and one by one each artist of 
was at the end of his year’s labor; the Conservatory had just | 


prominence of both sexes in Copenhagen joined our circle, until 
I was impressed with the cosmo- 


for 


me sat the most 


fifteen or sixteen were at table. 

politan character nf the l)anish musical circle, no less than 
Beside 

beautiful of Ianish ladies, a perfect specimen of the pink and 

and white type which can only be found in the northern lati- 

udes, i 

, and most divinely fair; 


* Divinely tal 


already spoken of, then a French- 
Pole, 


There was just one littie inconveni- 


then the charming American 


woman, then a Jutlander, then a and so on to the end of 


the chapter, or of the table. 
ence to this arrangement ; our first toast was ‘* To Patriotism,” 
and when the patriotic cauldron began to boil I found a decided 
The 


the surface in more than one bitter remark, but finally the pipe 


difference of opinions. Danish hatred of Germany came to 


lies puffed their cigarrettes and 


the gentlemen their cigars in comparative tranquility. I was 


| astounded at the real conviviality and geniality of the gathering. 
radical among Northern composers, the man who has put new life | 


The Dane seems cold at first, and a trifle haughty. Beneath this 
crust there is a real warmth, a vein of humor and an enormous 
From what I saw of other non-musical 
gatherings I feel tempted to use guide-book rhapsody and call 
Copenhagen the Paris of the North. But the constant cheap 
prices remind the traveler continually that he is not in Paris. I 
hope in my next letter to give you details of Swedish and Nor- 


wegian music.—Cor, of the Tribune. 


Toronto Correspondence. 
rorONTo, 


August 1,1 


IS week, were it not for the local band concerts, 


the 


Among the pieces rendered by the (Jueen’s Own Band at the 


Toronto would be wholly without a musical attraction. 


Island this week were selections from ‘‘Chimes of Normandy” 
(by special request), ‘‘ War March” from Athalie,” ‘* Steph- 
anie” gavotte, and the overture to “ Macbeth.”” The band has 


had ordered from London, Eng., twenty new instruments at a 
cost of $800, and this fall will endeavor to excel its present repu- 
tation as a credit to the crack regiment of Canada. 

The St. Quinten Opera Company have closed their engage- 
ment at the ‘‘ Zoo.” 
& S. Nordheimer have just published two charac- 
Wm. Horatio Clarke, en- 
titled the Lake” of St. 
The first is thoroughly descriptive, and brings out vividly all the 
local situations of the tone-picture. The 
has as its theme the four quarter peals of the cathedral bells 


Messrs. A. 


‘*Storm on and ‘‘ Chimes James.” 


second, in four flats, 
interwoven with a light scherzo accompaniment. 


instruments outside of 


We Be Ge 


The trade in sheet music and musical 
pianos is dull at present. 

On Wednesday evening, July 16, shortly after nine 

Hall, London, which might 

The pupils’ concert at 


o'clock, a fire occurred at the Albert 
have proved of a very serious character. 
the Royal College of Music had been given in the western theatre 
at half-past seven, and concluded at nine. All the pupils and 
their friends had gone, when flames were observed rising from 
the roof above the sunlight which had illuminated the theatre dur- 
ing the concert. Fortunately, the fire-hose of the establishment 
was in excellent working order and the water abundant, and in a 
quarter of an hour the fire was extinguished. Had the accident 
taken place when the room was thronged with pupils, professors, 
and friends, it is probable that many deaths would have been the 


result. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








“The Little Duke” at the Casino. 
HIS bright opera of Lecocq’s was produced at the 


It is no exaggeration to say 
Many applicants for tickets were 


Casino on Monday night. 
that the house was packed. 


turned away unsatisfied. The cast of the principal characters 


was as follows 

Henri, Duc de Parthenay Madam Georgina Von Januschowsky 
Blanche, 
Madam de 
Bernard, Page to the Duc 


Duchess de Parthenay Miss Agnes Folsome 
Miss Genevieve Reynolds 
..Miss Billie Barlow 
.. Herr Hubert Wilke 
...Mr. J. H. Ryley. 


rhe opera went with an unusually smali amount of applause 


Lausac 


Le Chevallier de Montaland 
Frimousse, (Tutor to the Duc) 


for a production at the Casino, yet this may be no criterion for 
determining the possible popularity of the ‘‘ Little Duke” at that 
of While 


qualities, it did not seem to be supported by a libretto which 


place amusement the music has many “taking” 


iflorded that spontaneity of movement and sparkling play of 


ction which are 


essential to opera comique. ‘Time may, how- 
ever, remedy apparent defects, for first nights with light opera are 
apt to go heavily. 

Ihe main new feature of interest in the production was the 
appearance for the first time at the Casino of Mme. von Janus- 
chowsky. In view of her Boston reputation, we were somewhat 
disappointed in her. Whether this was due to a certain nervous- 
ness which the lady clearly showed, to the libretto, or to the first 
night of the opera, it is true that she did not prove as strong a 
card as had been anticipated. 

] he 


spects, if it was method at all, and one foreign to French art and 


singer displayed a method of acting crude in many re- 


cetlainly not American. She is vivacious, and yet not piquant, 


rtd 


owing 


to a possible national impediment. Her voice is lacking 
compass, and while showing qualities of sweetness, it is defi 
cient in carrying power and resonance, 
lor all this, Mme. Januschowsky is bright and interesting and 


she may develop into a favorite here in English opera. 


Possibly 
a more suitable role than the Duke may bring to the surface more 
brilliant qualities 

Mr. Ryley made all the fun he could out of Fyimousse and Mr. 
De 


Miss Genevieve Reynolds gave a fine character 


Wiike had an ungracious role, as interpreted at least, in 
Montaland 


study as J/adem de Lausac, while her singing lessons received an 


encore 
70 t ! H 
The military march, with resplendent costumes and colored 


lights, was received with applause. As it was a repetition of 
the marchin the ‘* Merry War,” it was not as successful as it 
otherwise would have been. 

lhe costumes were beautiful and the scenery was on the usual 
scale of (¢ 


isino sumptuousness, The last act afforded a particu- 


larly pleasing view. 


A Lie Nailed. 


| N Sunday's 77mes apeared the following note : “Sig- 
* With Wagner, dra- 
matic music practically died in that country (Germany), and, to 


j 
ud 


nificant remark of the London Zimes . 
ge by historic precedent, is not likely to revive again for years 
to come,’ ” 

This isolated phrase conveys to every one the meaning that 
dramatic music itself, including that of Wagner, is on the decline 
n Germany, whereas it means something very different, as will 
be “* Our 
public, or at least the intelligent portion of it, is apt to look with 


seen on reading the context, omitted by the Zimes - 


suspicion upon anything that does not hail from ¢ sermany, forget- 
ful of the fact that with Wagner dramatic music practically died 
in that country, and, to judge by historic precedent, is not likely 
In France, on the other hand, 
where the genius of the great master, although by no means ig- 


to revive again for years to come. 


nored, is less crushingly felt, there are several rising men of great 
talent and even greater promise.” 

his passage clearly implies, as the same paper explained in a 
long article a year ago, that the immensity of Wagner’s genius 
has for the time being paralyzed his competitors. How far dra- 
matic music is from having died out in Germany, as the London 
Tim 
judge for himself by looking over the tables of operatic perform- 


incorrectly, though unintentionally, states, any one can 


ances in German cities frequently published in the Leipsic 
Signale. A recent number of the Berlin Boersen Courier devotes 
a whole page to statistics relating to doings of the Royal Opera 
in that city, which serves the same purpose. From 1877 to 1884 
no less than 243 performances were devoted to Wagner, the next 
composer being Mozart with 167 nights. Verdi's number is 


eighty-seven, while Bellini’s is only five. The whole number of 
performances in these seven years was 1,643 ; and although forty- 
two composers were represented, more than fourteen per cent. of 
all the performances were of Wagner's work, in spite of the fact 
that three parts of his ‘Tetralogy have not yet been given at this 
opera house.—//, 7. Finck, in the New York Evening Post. 


‘Fantine” began the third week of its run at the 


Museum, Boston, last week Monday, in the presence of one 
of the largest and finest audiences of this large audience-drawing 
season. And the people on the stage seemed to be as apprecia- 
tive of their auditors as the latter were of them, for the tuneful 
opera has not yet been given better than on this occasion. Messrs. 
De- 


laro, Paullin and others, with the chorus, were all in superb voice, 


Mason, Howson, Fitzgerald, Allen, and Misses Loucette, 


and gave much pleasure to the audience by their singing and 


acting. It is definitely settled that “ Fantine” will run through 


the summer season at the Museum. 





Heinrich Marschner. 
HIS celebrated composer was born August 16, 
1796, at Zittau, Saxony. He began to compose sonatas, 
Lieder, Jances and even orchestral music, with no further help 
than a few hints from various musicians with whom his beautiful 
soprano voice and his piano-playing brought him into contact. He 
received lessons from Schicht, of Leipsic, whither he went in 1816 
to study law. Here he met Rochlitz, who persuaded him to adopt 
music as a profession. In 1817 he traveled with Count von 
Amadeo to Vienna, where he met Beethoven, who is said to have 
advised him to compose sonatas, symphonies, &c., for practice. 
In Presburg he wrote ‘‘ Der Kyffhduser Berg” and ‘‘ Henry IV.” 
Weber produced the latter at Dresden and Marschner was in con- 
sequence appointed in 1823 joint Capellmeister with Weber and 
Morlacchi of the German and Italian opera there. Weber had 
hoped to obtain the post for his friend Ginsbocher, but he soon 
became a friend of Marschner’s and was of great service to him. 
Ile resigned after Weber's death in 1826, and settled in 1827 
at Leipsic as Capellmeister. Here he produced ‘‘Der Vampyr”’ 
(March 29, 1828), his first romantic opera, to a libretto by his 
brother-in-law, Wohlbriick, the success of which was enormous, 
in spite of its repulsive subject. 
on August 25, 1829, in English, and ran sixty nights, and 
Marschner had accepted an invitation to write an English opera 
Covent Garden was destroyed by fire. His success 
there doubtless led to his dedicating his opera, ‘* Des Falk- 
ners Braut,” to King William IV., in return for which he 


when 


received a gracious letter and a golden box in 1833. 

Marschner’s attention having been called to English literature, 
his next opera, ‘‘ Der Templer und die Jiidin,” was composed to 
a libretto written by himself and Wohlbriick, from ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 
The freshness and melody of the music insured its success at the 
time, but the libretto, overloaded with purely epic passages, 
killed the music. In 1831 Marschner was made Court Capell- 
meister at Hanover, where he produced ‘‘ Hans Heiling ” (May 
24, 1833), toa libretto by Devrient. This opera is Marschner’s 
masterpiece. Its success was universal, and it retains to-day an 
honorable place at all the principal theatres of Germany. 
Maschner composed but little for the 
He died at Hanover on 


After ‘* Hans Heiling,” 
stage, and that little has not survived. 
December 14, 1861. Besides the operas already mentioned, he 
composed ‘* Lucretia” and ‘‘Schén Ellen” (1822), “ Des Falk- 
ner's Braut ” (Leipsic, 1832), ‘‘ Das Schloss am Aetna ” (Berlin, 
1838), ‘* Adolph von Hassan” (1843), ‘‘ Austin” (1851), and an 
He also composed incidental music 


operetta, ‘* Der Holzdieb.” 
for Von Kleist’s play, ‘‘ Die Hermannsschlacht,” and published 
over 180 works of all kinds, but principally Zéeder, which are still 
popular. 

As a dramatic composer of the romantic school, Marschner 
ranks next to Weber and Spohr, but it is with the former that his 
name is most intimately connected, though he was never a pupil 
of Weber's. The strong similarity between the dispositions and 
gifts, the harmonious way in which they worked together, and 
the cordial affection they felt for each other, are interesting facts 
in the history of music. 

Marschner’s favorite subjects were ghosts and demons, whose 
uncanny revels he delineated with wonderful power ; but this 
gloomy side of his character was relieved by a real love of nature, 
especially in its lighter characteristics. He worked with extreme 
rapidity, which is the more remarkable as his scores abound in 
enharmonic modulations, and his orchestration is unusually bril- 
liant and elaborate. Such facility argues an inexhaustible store 
of melody and a perfect mastery of the technical part of compo- 


sition. 


The following is a remark of Beethoven's : “1 would beg, 
parenthetically, to observe that I have had the temerity to intro- 
duce a dissonant interval here and there, sometimes leaving it 
abruptly, sometimes striking it without preparation. I hope this 
is no high treason, and that the judices doctissimi, if ever I meet 
them in the Elysian Fields, will not shake their periwigs at me. 
I did this to preserve the vocal melody intact, and will be respon- 
sible for it before any tribunal of common sense and good taste. 
Passages that are easy to sing, and are not far-fetched or diffi- 
cult to hit, cannot be faulty. These severe laws were only im- 
posed upon us to hinder us from writing what the human voice 
cannot execute ; he who takes care not to do this need not fear to 
shake off such fetters, or at least to make them less galling. Too 
great caution is much the same as timidity.” 


ee anal 


The organ recitals at the Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, during the International Health Exhibition, are given by 
Mr. George Carter, brother of Mr. Henry Carter, the well-known 
organist of this city. The following are the afternoon and even- 
ing programmes of the recitals of July 1: 


AFTERNOON, 
j Mendelssohn 


3s. Selections from ‘‘Athalie”’.........ccsccccccccccccccccscces 
a, Overture. 

4. Trio and Chorus, ‘* Hearts feel that love thee.” 

c. War March of the Priests. 


2. Andante con Variazioni ...G. Carter 


In London it was given | 


HOME NEWS. 





—Colonel Mapleson has, by letter, opened negotiations 
for the lease of the Philadelphia Academy of Music for ten nights 
and one afternoon, beginning on January 12. 

The New York Philharmonic Club, accompanied by 
Mme. Anna Louise Tanner, a phenomenal soprano, will make a 
western tour in October and November. The reputation of this 
organization is so well established that it is not necessary to en- 
large on its merits. 

Messrs. Koster & Bial will reopen their concert hall, 
which has been redecorated, a week from Saturday evening. A 
one-act operetta, which has been popular in London, entitled, 
‘* Love in ye Days of Charles ye Second,” will be presented then 
for the first time in this city. 

Joseph Brooks, who arrived by the Aurania on Mon- 
day, says that Lillian Russell is still in London ; that she is now 
Mrs. Solomon, and has a baby ; that she will appear in London 
in September, in Solomon & Grundy’s new opera, ‘‘ Pocahontas”; 
that she will come to this country in December or January; and 
that she is even more lovely than ever. New York managers 
have all come in from their still hunt up the Hudson. 

The roof garden at the Casino was crowded on Sun- 
day night with auditors of the music furnished under Mr. Die- 
trich’s skilled hand. The programme was varied, with an abun- 
dance of exceedingly light music. The ‘* Marche Grecque,” 
parts of ‘‘Le Prophéte,” ‘‘ Visions in a Dream,” “ Mignon,’ 
overtures by Weber, Nicolai and Suppé, and dance music by 
Strauss and Délibes formed the musical mélange of the evening. 

-——Mme. Théo sails from Havre on August 16, accom- 
panied by Maurice Grau, her manager, and the members of the 
Grau French Opera Company. She has met with great success 
in Paris in ‘‘ Madame Boniface,” and especially in view of her 




















| the Grand Opéra, Paris. 








3. Selections from ‘* Les Huguenots’’.. . eee eeeeMeyerbeer 

a, The Carousal. 

4. Cavatina—** Lieti Signori.” 

c. Coro e Ballo delle Bagnanti. 

d, Congiura e Benedizione dei Pugnali. 
4. Offertoire in G......... .cccceee creecesercsscccevereses L, Wély 

EVENING, 

1, Andante from Symphony in E flat............0--eeeeeeeeeeeervese Haydn 
2. Grand Festival March in D........... cccecsecccee  coecccceees G. Carter 
g- Barcarolle ..........0c000 coscecceceses svcccccescevecee- coos S. Bennett 
4. Overture and “ Blest are the Departed ’—'t The Last Judgment ”’.. Spohr 
5. Serenade and Wedding March—** Evangeline”’............. +++ G. Carter 


approaching departure, has been the recipient of flattering atten- 
tion from the opera-going public. Mme. Théo will open the 
season at Wallack’s Theatre, on September 8, in ‘* Madame 
Boniface.” A successful tour is to be anticipated for her. 
——There was music on the Mall at Central Park on 
Sunday, commencing at 4 o'clock, P. M., by the Seventh Regi- 


ment band, under the leadership of Prof. C. A. Cappa. The fol- 

lowing was the programme : 

1. March from the oratorio ** Eli"’...... ‘ ..Costa 
Fauah os ; ne Beethoven 


. Overture, ** Fidelio’ 


** Lucia di Lammermoor” Donizetti 


2 
3. Grand selection, ** Lucia di Lammermoor"’...........---++++++ 
4. Cornet solo, ** Souvenir de la Suisse "’......... eeeeeeeesee + ... Liberati 


Signor A. Liberati. 





5. ** Musical Tour Through Europe’’..... Conradi 
6. Trombone solo, ** Greeting to Louisville” .. Norrito 
T. N. Currie, 

7. ** Ride of the Walkyrie” . .. Wagner 
8. ** Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 6” . Liszt 
9. “ Egyptian Marth ”......0 ceccsccees « ..... Strauss 
10. ** Praise the Lord, Oh, My Soul”’...........----eeeeeees .... Holden 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


> 
....There was a deficit last year of 104,047 francs at 
The deficit for the present year already 
amounts to 157,000 francs. 

....Rossini’s “ Torvaldo e Doliska” has been revived 
at Verona and Mantua. This opera contains many beautiful 
morceaux, but does not rank with his best works. 

....Francois Bazin's delightful opera, “Le Voyage en 
Chine,” has been revived in Paris. In 1866-67 it enjoyed a long 
run at the Opera Comique, and was sung by Marie Roze and 
Montauberg. 

The Italian opera season at Paris is to begin in that 
city on October 15. Mme. Patti will sing on the opening night, 
and is to sing altogether six times. Then Mme. Sembrich will 
follow, and she is engaged for eight performances. 

There seems to be a probability now that other works 
of Wagner are soon to be given at Bayreuth. For next year 
performances of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” are planned. Tristan is 
to be sung alternately by Niemann, Winkelmann and Gudchus ; 
Isolde by Mme. Materna and Miss Malten. Hans Richter will 
be the conductor. 

A new comic opera, of a military character, is in re- 
hearsal at the Novelty Theatre, London, and is to be brought 
out there at once. The libretto is by Mortimer and the music by 
Solomon. ‘‘ Polly Oliver” is the title of the novelty, the heroine 
being presumably the stony-hearted young person apostrophized 
in the well-known old English song. 

_...“ William Tell” is to be revived in St. Petersburg, 
rebaptized as “ Rudolf Dafferanvel.” This news will please 
** Lucrezia Borgia’s ” title was changed seven 
times in Italy before 1848! ‘* Alfonso di Ferrara,” or ‘* Nizza in 
Granata,” it was generally called. Verdi's ‘* Sicilian Vespers” 
was also changed, and the censors objected to the original title of 
“ Rigoletto,” which was “ La Maledizione.” 

_...From Paris comes the news of the existence of a 
posthumous work by Meyerbeer, called ‘‘ The Youth of Goethe.” 
The words are by the French writer, Blaze de Bury, and the in- 
teresting score is said to be in a box, of which Meyerbeer’s friend 
and publisher, Brandus, of Paris, was made the guardian. This 
box, by the composer's will, is not to be opened until thirty years 
after his death, which will be in 1894. 


Rossini’s ghost ! 








LIFE INSURANCE AT ONE-HALF THE RATES 
CHARGED BY STOCK COMPANIES. 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, 
TRUSTEE | RESERV E FUND. 


Bryant Building, 55 Liberty S8t., 
HOME OFFICE ; } (NEW YORK. 
22,000 Members. 
#250,000 Surplus. 
#8600,000 Losses Paid. 
$90,000,000 Business. 
$100,000 Deposited with Lusurance 
Department of New York. 


The Mortuary Assessments have averaged for the 

ears 1881, 1882 and 1883, on each $1,000 insurance, as 
lcmews, viz.: Age 25, 3. 67; age 35, $4.55; age 45, 
$6.01; age 55s $11.92, or less than one-third the 
usual level premium rates. 

Admission Fee and one year’s annual dues on 
$5,000 insurance, only $30; on $10,000, only $50. The 
annual dues only $2 per $1,000 after the first year. 
All losses promptly paid in full, 

Send for circulars and Blank Application. 

AGENTS WANTED at all points where the Asso- 
ciation is not at present represented. 

Solicitors with an insurance record, or experienced 
business men, desiring agencies, can receive liberal 
contracts. 

Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM MILLER, Manager, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT 


— IN— 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


LUDWIG’S PATENT PROCESS 


TREATING PIANOFORTE WIRE WITH 
COPPER, ALUMINIUM AND GOLD, 


Address 





FOR 


. Positive Prevention against Rust. 

. Strings do not deteriorate; last as long as the 
Piano itself. 

. Improves the Tone of any Piano. 

. Rust cannot form to drop on the hammers, thereby 
preserving the same in normal condition for 
years, 

. Their beautiful appearance, with the guarantee 
of remaining so, sells the Piano every time. 

. They must be seen and examined to be appre- 
ciated. 


For Wholesale Price List and terms, apply to 
wa. 8. LUVUDWwiIea, 
912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





S. BRAMBACH., J. BURNS BROWN. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


NUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO- FORTES, 


12 East 17th 


Between Fifth aed | 
and Broadway, 





Street, 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West I'wenty-TChird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report, 


GEO. WOODS CO. 


Farlor Organs 


— AND — 


Upright Pianos. 





These Instruments represent the 
highest grade of worknanship. 





OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 
MANUFACTORY: Middleboro, Mass. 





— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


JH. & C. 8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


NEW YORK. 





NeAR NINTH AVENUE, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





ADDRESS 





CINCINNAT! CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Piano, Violin and Orchestral instrumeuts; 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. Board- 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Department. 
For Circulars — to the full otae ass of 
ss CLARA BA 
140 ee. near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor To WM, M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


- —_—_—_——————_-§j 


| Church, Chapel and ram 


PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Vocal, 





Near Eighth Avenue, 


THE NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 162 La Salle St., Chicago, Il., 





Engagements secured to Musicians 


OF EVERY CLASS 
With Schools, Families, Churches, Conservatories, &« 
Application form (for Emprtoves) and Bulletin 
of Applicants (for Emr.toyers) mailed for 
Postage. §22" Mention this Journal. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 





LIST OF OUR 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
manuals ; St. George's ( h.. 
43 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 

§ > 43 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 


rst Presbyterian, 
Philadelp bi x Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans 


and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 





| 


| weeks in classes of four. 
| partment. 


| 
| 


» New €p and 
=~ Copservaror’ oF Music 
FranblipSquare Boston 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan 
guages, German, French and lialian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. Inthe New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had fre ni $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
Private Lessons in any De- 
New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 
E. TOURJ EE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY 





AT 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND =— 


| School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 


LARGEST | 


Drawing and Painting. 
DAILY from 9 A 


OPEN during the 


M. to g P. M., 


} entire year, 


QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 
rhrKrt A TY 
C. INWARTH 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


114 East 14th 





St., New York, 





READ IT 
THROUCH 


$2.30 Fon 


23000 Ose 


CTS: 


Farmers’ paper) one year FRE 
FOR TRIAL? ==: Pack “F” of Dorr’s lowa Seeds. 
We make the offer to induce you to try our Seeds, 


o Special “FARM and GARDEN” 

An unequalled opportunity to secure 

he * Perm and Garden" for one year, Abse- 

iutely ar and ~ supply of CSclones 
ARDEN SEEDS at a tryting o 

oes & the “Farm and ‘Gorden (t ocmelie 

E with each 


and to gpa vay Aa thousands of new homes this season, We want every Farmer and Gardener to give 


ackage ** F” contains one packet each, 


Cuban Queen Watermelon, New Favor- 


Market Cucumber, P urple-tep Tur- 


Exeelator {4 i mg, Orempe Carrot, Boston Market Celery, Green F ‘ringed Lettuce, 
Lad 


N CASH | PREMIUMS: 


with each pi 


ne. > Bay View BM 

the 500 | 
articulars 200 IN IN. 
rr’s lowa Seed 


on with each on on 
return mail, or th 


Gash Premiums. ew. 


arlet Radish, Boston 
Panes ——s eat a for 50.) Usual price of these Seex ae i? se 


30, 
oe ine wes Po vavies grown from our § 
es Coed phan < these trial packages 


yg aa pt jress, with 


DORR & CO..532Fourth St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


¥ 50c. 


°C ote tion Open 
and no others. Full 
t once and take advantage of the greatest « ire ever made 
50c. ~ cash or stamps, and receive the Seeds 
pete for 


and see what we give 


we will enter your name toc the 





Z> 


PORTRAITS, 


No. 949 Broadway. 





There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


preveverareyy seyeseey u@ 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. 


and works injury to him who accepts it. 





—-HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


DUANE. &s'., Mw YoRsB, U.S.A. 





——* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTION, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBouRNE INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposition, 188:~Highest Arvard. 





» 





: 








catalogue or book, 


<r? 
RARER SESE lose S228 oe oy er 


hocmmaar +e34-0034- 09-0044 basses SEPETE ESE ESTA 4 24 44 8 ee ee ttt 


FINE CATALOGUE 


HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. 
products, and a house that sends out ili-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its busincss secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, 

Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 


class typographical work, 
EF timates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 








4 


in 





1 The undersigned will also p 


° 


PRINTING 4 SPECIALTY, 


The character of a firm is always gauged by Its 


AvELaIpg Exursition, 1881—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati INpustriAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 
New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTioNn, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 


Lockwood + Press + Steam + Printing « Establishment, 





It condemns the printer i 


i ty 
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an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, U.S. A. 


The Lockwood Press is note for its first- 


iniaxure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 





Circulars, Catalogues or 
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EMERSON PIANO COMPANY. 
HE affairs of the Emerson Piano Company are assuming 
All the absurd rumors 


T 


that have been current in the trade about this company in 


better shape with each day. 


t! ist, and that proved so utte rly groundless, should con- 

everyone that the rumors now printed are equally 

false Mr. Carter will not return to the company; but a 

tock company may be formed, which will enable the com- 

any to increase its trade and place the Emerson pianos in 
certain sections that have been neglected. 

he firms doing business with the Emerson Piano Com- 

pat ire all of the opinion that the gentlemen conducting 

ts affairs are thoroughly reliable and competént and honor- 





MASON & HAMLIN ORCANS. 


> 


150,000. 


No. 


week the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 


AS‘! 

L Company completed organ No. 150,000, this being the 
actual number of organs made by this large and prosperous firm 
ince its foundation in 1854. This makes an average of 100 or- 
‘ per week, but does not represent the real prosperity of the 
I sas it now exists. From18s54 to 1878, that is, in twenty- 
three vea the company constructed 100,000 organs, Or, On an 
verage, of per week. From 1878 to the present time, which 

id one-half years, the company made 50,000 organs, 
whi in average of 154 organs per week. The actual out- 
put per week now is 200 organs, which will enable the company to 
r it mber 200,000 about January 1, 1889, if not sooner, as 
ere a gradual increase in production. 

The organ No, 150,000 is one of the famous * Liszt’ organs, 
und was seen by us last Friday in the Boston warerooms. No. 154 | 
l'remont street, where it will remain on exhibition a few weeks. | 

| r ins average over four feet in width ; 5,280 feet make a 
mile ; consequently, 1,300 organs placed side by side, would cover 
one mile If all the organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Com- | 
| were placed side by side on the Pennsylvania Railroad track 
from Jersey City, they would reach Philadelphia, pass through 
that city, and end at Wilmington, Del. If placed from Boston, 

the Boston and Albany Railroad, they would reach within a 
few miles of Meriden , Conn If they were started at the Grand 
( il depot here and placed side by side through the tunnel and 
on toward Boston, they would end at the railroad bridge that spans | 
the Connecticut Kiver this side of Springfield. 150,000 organs | 

mmense quantity, the number of reeds used in their con- | 


ng more than 2 


A SHAMEFUL 


5,000,000, 


TRANSACTION. 


> 


How a Dealer Foolishly Endangers His Credit. | 


ANUFACTURERS are frequently annoyed with 
| complaints and claims from dealers together with unrea- 
ble eman 


for temporary accommodation in the shape of 


ene f notes or part renewals, but as a rule are willing to as- 
st t its or dealers to their fullest extent, especially dur- 
ng te of dullne hey are confidential business transac 
tions ich conditions prevail in nearly all branches of trade, 
es] ily in industries identified with luxury. At times, 
ver, we hear of transactions that should by no means be | 
erate passed by in silence, and it is such a one as this we 
“W ‘ Ww 
The New England Piano Company, of Boston, shipped a new or 
i n Fe lary 1, to | l Stone, a dealer in Raleigh 
( ¢ company retainin ke all well-regulated firms, its dupli- 
cate bill of lading In payment of the same, the company received 
Mr. St four-months’ note, dated March 4, 1884, which came due 
July t was returned protested with a slip of paper attached 
e cause of the protest in the following language : 
lhe piano for which this note was given was not opened until 
st wee ind upon examination wa found to be a second-hand 
istrument 1 deem it my duty to return note unpaid.” 
| x] t was attached to the protested note, dated 
y i a letter dated July 8, Mr. Stone writes as follows 
t New | and Piano Company 
pia W e-shippe from Raleigh to Oxford, N. C., to 
Mr. W. A. 1 im He failed to take it out.and / failed fo get 
until last week and when opened we found 
it not OU. K (he piano had been abused too much, too tedious 
to mention 
Mr. Stone is, no doubt, right when he says that the piano had 
been abused and was not O. K. Should he treat any piano in 
uch a man ner, leay t five months in its packing-case, that 
in itself would constitute sufficient abuse, but this piano was re- 
pped to Oxford to a gentleman in or near that town, who cer- 
| 
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— 


tainly did not put the case in his parlor, sleeping or dining room. 
Where it was kept is only conjecture on our part, but it could 
| not have been treated with the care and attention a piano requires 
when in use in a parlor. 

The very fact that a piano dealer has so little circumspection 
or interest in his own welfare as to neglect an instrument for 
| which he still owes the money, militates against him, and it really 
is surprising that Mr. Stone should have so little common sense 
not to know that a piano remaining five months in its packing- 
case would, independent of any other cause, be damaged, because 
it could not be tuned. All the abuse this piano received must be 
charged to Mr. Stone, who should have paid the note like a busi- 
ness man and should be ashamed of himself for having offered 
such a ridiculous excuse for allowing his name to go to protest. 

Mr. Scanlan, of the New England Piano Company, has sent 
the claim to his attorneys in Raleigh, N. C., who will attend to 
Mr 


in the future. 


Stone’s case. We advise him to ignore the latter gentleman 
If the piano trade is to be carried on under similar 
difficulties, it is about time for the manufacturers to combine and 


remedy such abuses. 





SHORT TALK. 


> 


Mr. GEORGE M. 


vacating our Washington street factory and enlarging the South 


GUILD, BOSTON.—‘ We are about 


| Boston factory which you recently visited. I cannot say that 
| trade is very active, but here on my order-book you can see orders 
| for ten pianos, arrived to-day (August 2). This is encouraging, 
| even in the best of times.” 

Mr. HENRY MASON, MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND 


PIANO COMPANY.—‘‘ In the many years of our experience, we 


have discovered that a large number of patents that have been 


| granted on organ reeds and other parts pertaining to an organ, 


are absolutely worthless as patents. They are either not practical 


or the patent itself is not good. The reed organ supplants the 
pipe organ where space is a consideration, and therefore it cannot 
be constructed in too large a form. We have not yet seen a reed 
that can be considered an improvement on the reed we use, and 
that could practically be placed in reed organs, made as they are 


now made,” 


Mr. HANDEL POND, OF THE IVERS & POND PIANO 
Company, Boston.—‘t Mr. Thompson, who was formerly the 
president of our company, left us on account of his wife, who is 
an invalid and who was ordered to a different climate by her 
We are on the very best of terms, and Mr. Thomp- 
Mr. W. H. Ivers is 


Gibson, treasurer, and I remain general 


physicians. 
son’s headquarters are here in this office. 
president, Mr. G,. A. 
manager.” 

Mr. CHANDLER W. SMITH, THE CHICKERING 


WAREROOMS, Bosron.—“ Our sales of grand pianos in this 


Al 


| city and vicinity have always been steady and very large, and in 


many instances I have sold two and three grands to the same 
family in course of time. The uprights, as you know, are now 
very popular, new designs in fancy woods are sought, and in 


Mr. 
Frank Chickering spends nearly all of his time in the factory 


many instances we have special designs made to order. 


when he is in Boston.’ 


Why Business Men Fail. 


Bek me give your readers, says a correspondent of 
the ( 


from leading men of our 


nited States Economist, the benefit of the replies I have 


received to the question, 
‘* What, in 
numerous failures in life of business and professional men ? 


intemperance.” 


country 


your observation, have been the chief causes of the 


Governor St. John answers ** Tdleness, 


Alexander H. Stephens answers : “ Want of punctuality, honesty, 


Hon. Darwin RK. James answers: ‘‘ Incorrect views 


Men are not contented to live 


and truth.” 
of the great end and aim of life. 
They want to get ahead 
Bartlett, 
Lack of prin- 


plain lives of integrity and uprightness. 


too fast, and are led into temptation.” President of 


Dartmouth College, names as causes of failure: ‘‘ 
ciple, of fixed purpose, of perseverance.” President Eliot, of 


‘‘ Stupidity, laziness, rashness and dishon- 
esty.’ Dr. H. M. Dexter, of the Congregationalist, answers : 
‘‘r, Want of thoroughness of preparation. 2. Want of fixed- 


Want of faith in the inevitable triumph of 


Harvard, replies 


ness of purpose. 3. 
“ Unholy 


right and truth.” Anthony Comstock’s answers are: 


living and dishonest practices, lust and intemperance, living be- 


yond one’s means.” Mr. H. E. Simmons, of the American 
Pract Society, replies: ‘* Fast living, mental, spiritual and 
| bodily; lack of attention to the details of business.” 
General O. Howard answers in substance: ‘* Breaking the 
divine laws of the body by vice, those of the mind 
by overwork and idleness, and those of the heart by 


Prof. Homer Bb. Sprague, of Boston, 
2. Mistake in the choice of employ- 
4. A low 


making an idol of self.” 
answers: ‘‘1. Ill-health. 


ment. 3. Lack of persistent and protracted effort. 


“Ss 





ideal, making success to consist in personal aggrandizement 
rather than in the training and development of a true and noble 
character.” Dr. Lyman Abbot answers: ‘* The combined spirit 
of laziness and self-conceit that makes a man unwilling to do any- 
thing unless he can choose just what he will do.” Mr. A, W. 
Tenney, of Brooklyn, replies: ‘‘ Outside of intemperance, failure 
to grasp and hold, scattering too much, want of integrity and 
promptness, unwillingness to achieve success by earning it in the 
old-fashioned way.” Theattorney-general of a neighboring State 
replies; **‘ Living beyond income, and speculating with borrowed 
funds ; unwillingness to begin at the foot of the ladder and work 
up. Young men want to be masters at the start, and assume to 
know before they have learned.” And another reason in the 
same line: “ Desiring the success that another has, without being 
willing to work as that man does. Giving money-making a first 
place and right-doing a second place.” 

Judge Tourgee, author of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand,” considers the 
frequent cause of business collapse to be: ‘‘ Trying to carry too 
As to others, he says: ‘* | don’t know about a pro- 
fessional man’s failing, if he works, keeps sober, and sleeps at 


big a load.” 


Lawyers, ministers, and doctors live on the sins of the 
people, and, of course, grow fat under reasonable exertion, unless 


home. 


the competition is too great. It requires real genius to fail in either 
life.” Hon. Joseph Medill, ex-mayor of Chi- 
** Liquor, drinking, gambling, reckless specula- 


of these walks of 
cago, answers 
lation, dishonesty, ‘tricky conduct, cheating, idleness, shirking 
hard work, frivolous reading, lack of manhood in the battle of 
life, failure to improve opportunities.” 

Among the causes of failure given by my correspondents many 
may be classified under the general fault of wavering, such as 


‘* wavering purpose,” ‘‘ non-stick-to-it-iveness,” ‘‘ failure to grasp 


and hold,” 


things, rather than stick to the one thing one knows most about.” 


‘scattering too much,” ‘‘trying to do too many 
A young man spends seven years in a grocery store, and when he 
has just learned the business, he concludes to go into dry goods. 
By failing to choose that first, he has thrown away seven years’ ex- 
perience. Probably, after learning the dry-goods business, he 
will conclude to become a watchmaker, and at last become a 
** jack-at-all-trades,” good at none. A prominent merchant says 
‘* Nearly all failures in legitimate business come from not serving 
an apprenticeship to it,” that is, from leaving a business one 
knows for another which he does not understand. 

Another cause of failure is the disposition to escape hard work, 
and get rich in haste—*‘ desiring the success another man has, 
without being willing to work as that man does, and begin, as he 
did, at the foot of the ladder.” How many who were in haste to 
get rich, to reap without patient industry in sowing, have learned 
the truth of the old proverb: ‘‘ The more haste, the worse 
speed!” 


Cc. C. Briggs & Co. 


piano introduced by 


Briggs & Co., of Boston, adds another to the series 
In the new 


= E latest scale upright 
Cc. C. 
of successfully constructed scales made by this firm. 
catalogue that will soon be issued by Messrs. Briggs & Co. will 
be found a full description of all the styles of pianos made by 
them. 
C70. 
piano trade and do not only endeavor to make a piano acceptable 
to the dealer in all the important features of piano construction, 
but offer an instrument which in price is at once an inducement. 
Dealers who have not handled the “ Briggs ” piano should cor- 
respond with the firm at once. 


Briggs & Co. are among the enterprising firms in the 


TO THE TRADE. 


> 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. READY FOR DELIVERY. 


E have secured the agency for America of the 
‘* International Directory of the Music Trade,” published 
in Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. ‘This book is of great 
value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 
facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 
lowing foreign countries: Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norwayand Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 
Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. It also contains other valuable mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the technica! terms in English, French and 
German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
musical instruments. Price, $5. Postpaid. Orders now received. 
The book will be delivered at once. Address 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors MUSICAL COURIER, 


American Agents. 25 East Fourteenth street, New York, 








THE MUSICAL 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





COURIER. 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 











bility and finish. Have the indorse~ 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Riainutctinenh 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF Eagey Eee. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF +e 





WAREROOMS: No. 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, WYK 2A WOEF'OR TES. 








Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 





Vos 5 520! Fa NM 
NEW YORK. 








DR CKER 


MATCHILEss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 


«NEW ENGLAND#+ 
‘Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








WAVE THE WNDORSENENT OF ALL ARTISTS, 
WANSTRATED CATALOGUES ERE. 


Represented only by the old-established 
and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 
instruments are appreciated. 





ier ae & C, FISCHER PIANOS, ; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— 


P) [ANOS ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + now w use. 
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Boston Music Hall New Organ. 
HE 


one row of ke ys, 


3oston Music Hall has only 


and its twenty stops include fourteen ranks 


new organ for the 


of mixtures. Curiously enough in such an instrument there is 


the inevitable tremulant. The organ cannot even be used for organ 


concertos like those of Fétis, Guilmant and Saint Saéns, as given 
1 past seasons with the orchestra by Henry Carter and John 
White, 


oratorios. 


but is intended only to swell the full chorus in the great 
And this is the organ doomed to take the place of the 
instrument about which Oliver Wendell Holmes thus wrote 


noble 


In 1503 


*'It roars louder than the lion of the desert and it can draw out a 
thread of sound as fine as the locust spins at hot noon on his still 
a forest, in which every 
It imi- 


tree-top. Its clustering columns are as 


music-flowering tree and shrub finds its representative. 


ing choirs ; 


earthly ‘ voice angels.’ 


manity scem to reign in turn. 


church of Riga. 


high. 
posts. 





tates all instruments ; it cheats the listener with the sound of sing- 
it strives for a-still purer note than can be strained 
from human throats, and emulates the host of heaven with its un- 
Within its breast all the passions of hu- 


grief and cries with the sudden thrill of pain ; 
it laughs, it exults, it wails, it pleads, it trembles, it shudders, it 
threatens, it storms, it rages, it is soothed, it slumbers.” 


The largest organ in the world has just been com- 
pleted by Walck, of Ludwigsburg, and placed in the cathedral 
The instrument measures thirty-six feet in 
width, thirty-two feet from back to front, and is sixty-five feet 
It contains 6,826 pipes, distributed among 124 sounding 


It moans with the dull ache of 
it sighs, it shouts, 
** Aida,” 


ramide.” 


AUBER—' 





BELLINI—“* 
Verpi—“ Ernani,” 


Rossini—"‘ Barbiere,” 


Gounop—“ Faust,” ‘* Mireille,” 
MEYERBEER—“‘ L’ Africaine,” 
‘** Star of the North.” 
‘Fra Diavolo.” 
Ricc1—*‘ Crispino e la Comare.” 
FLorow—“‘ Marta. 
LENEPREU—" Velléda.” 
PONIATOWSKI—“‘ 
Mozart—" 


Patti’s Repertoire. 

HE following operas are the most important ones 

in Patti's répertoire : 
DonizetTi—‘‘ Lucia,” 

du Regiment,” ‘* Elisir d’Amore.” 


**Linda,” ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” 


Sonnambula,” ‘‘ I Puritani.” 


‘* Rigoletto,”’ ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Traviata,” 


“* Giovanna d’Arco,” 


“Otello,” ‘ Gazza -Ladra,” 


**Romeo e Giulietta.” 
*Dinorah," ‘* Huguenots,” 


” 


Don Desiderio. 


Don Giovanni.” 
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SPECIAL 


ATTENTION OF 


DEALERS 





IS CALLED 


TO 


THE 


— Oe 


+= PROTECTION OF TERRITORY CUARANTEED. 


The 





i 


Best Instrument for the 





——" 


Dealer to Handle. 


tse SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 2s 


C.C. BRIGGS & C 


me 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


1125 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





HERMANN 


Professional Cards. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 


O. C. KORTHEVER, 


Atlantic Avenue 
, and Steinway Ha I. 


A. E. STODDARD, 1 . 
MR. TOM BULLOCK, 
Baritone Oratorio and Conce - 
Address, Steinway ate ill, New York. Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 
JOHN BAYER, MISS BELLE COLE, 
Piano Instruction Address, Steinway Hall, New 4 5 s 
Y ork Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts, The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
: = . — . Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, fhomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
. to ocean. Gero. Corsy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts 
Care of W m. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Feacher of the Pianoforte 
M c, Dresdet Address Schirn 
juare, New York. 


Office, 25 E. 


LOUIS 


Graduate Academy 
er’s Music Store, 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 
Prima Donna Soprano Concert and Oratorio MAX 
\ re Gr ( ’ “t ast 14th Street; or 
' , West goth Street, New York Baritone, Conce 


Piano Teacher. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Emsemb/e Orchestra Classe free of charge. 
Beginne with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from 9 to 12 o'clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner goth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O Mu 


A. CAPPA, 
(Seventh Regiment Band, 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra anc 
for Concerts, Weddings, 
and all other occasions. 


25 Unio 


tormerly Grafulla’s Band), All the Latest 
| Military Bands | 


C. F. PE 
Parties, Excursions, Parades | 


Address | BERTH & CO., 





Leipsic ; 


n Square, New York, 





MISS ANNIE E. 


Concert Contralto, 
14th Street, New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violonce 
East 14th Street, New York. 


TREUMANN 


207 East 116th st., N. 


TER» Leipsic ; 
cipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; 


Liepsic (Volks-Au Catalogues sent free upon application. 


BEERE, 


Address Musicat Courier 


llo. Address Musicat Courier, 2 


rt and outite eee: Vocal and 
ahh 





OTTO HACKH, 

Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of usic, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 


LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
modern technique and artistic execution. Address 
L. H. Suerwoop, M. A., Principal. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York | City. 


C. 


VOGT CONSERVA’ r ORY or MUSIC 


No. 19 East rath | Street, | New York City. 





EIWARD SCHUBIRTE Sik allies 


Sle 


; NEW YORK. 


Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


Publications. 


sgabe), etc., etc. 





Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
HENRY LITOLFYF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 





\ 


New York, t 
arrangements made with piano dealers, 
music teachers, 


York. 


LEADING 
Repairers of 
advantageous 
also, with 
Address B. B., 
New 


ANTED.—BY ONE OF THE 
and well-known Tuners and 
town or country work; 


for introductions. 
133 Fulton ave., near 167th st. and Third ave., 


ADVERTISERS 
Can learntheexactcostof 
any proposed line of Ad- 
vertising in American 
‘| Papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & a 
Newspaper Advg Bu- 
reau, 10 SpruceSt., N.Y. 


** Fille 


** Semi- 
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Taz DELAWARE PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN, 


‘—. for SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY of construction, for pleasing tone effects, 
+ for ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE, is unrivaled. This instrument is not an 
imitation of the Pipe Organ, either in appearance or in tone, but is the veritable Pipe Organ 
itself. It is so constructed that it can with safety be transported to any distance, and yet be 
ready for use as soon as it is rolled out of its packing box, without any 
‘setting up” or tuning. 

In presenting the DELAWARE PIPE ORGAN to the public, we are furnishing 


to them an instrument which is a source of honest pride to the builders. 








STYLE 1.—Length, 4 feet 9 inches. STYLES 2 and 3.—Length, 4 feet 9 inches. 
Height, 4 feet 1o inches. Height, 4 feet ro inches 
Depth, 2 feet 4 inches. Depth, 2 feet 6 inches 


STYLE 1 contains: Dulciana, 37 pipes, 8-ft. tone ; Octave Coupler, 16-ft. tone ; Tremolo ; Forte ; Diapason 
Bass, 8-ft.; Knee Swell. 

STYLE 2 contains: Gamba, 37 1 pipes, 8-ft.; Dulciana, 37 pipes, 8-ft.; Octave Coupler, 16-ft.; Tremolo; 
Forte ; Diapason Bass, 8- it: nee Swell. 

STYLE 3 contains: Gamba, 37 pipes, 8-ft. tone; Dulciana, 37 pipes, 8-ft. tone; Principal, 37 pipes, 4-ft. 9 

tone ; Octave Coupler, 16-it. tone; Tremolo; Forte; Diapason Bass, 8-ft. tone ; Knee Swell f 


Styles Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are built with Octave inchiiite Sub-Octave and Super-Octave Coupler, as desired by purchaser 


N ee — Eightl it Or Ss ts, 
2 commnLTION OOD PRL DOEAMOND STATE ORGAN CO., "Sictne sae” 


BE ADDRESSED 


THE “SUPERB” HARDMAN PIANO. 


Be Ned hatin Ce arn ae 
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FACTOR‘ 


48th and 49th Street’, and 11th and 12th Avenues, 


AND 
YORK CITY. 
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NEW 
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lan 
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‘SNUSAY UIA SPT 'ON 
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arg DOWLING & PECK. 


FACTS. “What is the Kazoo?” “The ere aa 


HENRY PFEIFFER, K Al Sees ay bad or amin, agen GHORGEH BOTHN ER, 





When used by Milne 


Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S nieavy: 7 ae ay 


“Can all young or old quickly learn 


Fine Boots and Shoes, | Scssite iets | Many if acturer 0 yf Piano TO rte Actions, 


m pouthiplec ce on brass or tin he orns, is the music goc rr; and the 
keys require no fin, ‘ Are the sales and profits entietiete ory in 


825 14 BROADWAY, (Irving House), stores, stree 4 and | es at Fairs, Races, Pleasure Resorts, on 
pg trains, Steamers, &c. * The Tangent « m record.” Price N F ORY. 135 i 137 ‘HRISTIE STREET NEW YORK 

— Oc.; by x il, He K ith Whip, ¢ rm T t N . ) 4 

Bet. rath and 13th Sts., NEW YORK. | Mri iy tape Reh Geet eg NEW FACTORY, 186 and 187 C vheunennamnadis ORE. 

travellers carton agencies. Liberal discc rant to sotto Geo. D. 

Smith, sole proprietor, 53 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. Pianos, Organs, 


EVENING DRESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. Mutic. Branch 352 2, Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. Mention this paper. 
Munroe orcAN REED co, |BHNT PIANOS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED,| sect sceasumsmsicoa stance sn the wroua 


MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


= Write for Catalogue and Prices to R. M. BENT & CO 











And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 
No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER. MASS. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS.“ "<=" 


WAREROOMS : 486 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street. New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C., 
State and. Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets. San Franiseeo. Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass, 


E.P. CARPENTER ORGAN CoO. 


Factory, BRATTLEBORO, vr. | ORGAN ACTIONS. 


























-Mr. Stetson, of Steinway’s, lost his little son on Monday 


night 
ast 


street to 227 Tremont street. 


§ 


Flaherty & Co., Boston, have removed from Washington 


—Alcohol removes stains from black walnut ; oxalic acid and 
water remove stains from mahogany. 
Mr 


on August 13, on the Oregon, for New York. 


I). Smith, accompanied by his wife, leaves Liverpool 


The Ivers & Pond Piano Company is introducing a very 


small 7',-octave upright and a ‘* Baby Grand 
Mr. Whitney, of the Whitney & Holmes Organ Company, 
Quincey, Ill., is expected in New York during this month. 


\ heavy rainstorm iast Thursday flooded the basement floor 


of the piano warehouse of Charles M. Stieff, Baltimore, Md. 
lhe Bailey Toy Piano Company, of Chicago, has been closed 


by the sheriff. The company had a paid-up capital of $10,000. 


Every dealer visiting the city should call at the factory of 


J. & C. Fischer to examine the grands that firm is manufac- 
turing 
Davis, Boston, is running on full 


rhe factory of Hallett & 


time, turning out regularly six to seven pianos per day, all sold 
before finished 

-M. Steinert & Sons’ Boston house is now firmly established 
and ecured a valuable cliente//le among the very best people 
of Boston and vicinity. 

Chicago A/u ni D rsays that A. A. Kingsland, sec- 


retary of the North-western Horse Nail Company, is now pro- | 


prietor of the /rd ; 
It is reported that John Wannamaker, the great Philadelphia 
a piano and organ department in his 


merchant, is about opening 


e retail establishment in Philadelphia. 
lhe Albrecht Piano Club System, introduced by Albrecht & 
Co., Philadelphia, does not meet with the success that was antici- 
pated | we understand the firm will abandon it 
Pappenberg, a piano maker known in New York and Boston 
f going to make some pianos on his own account in 
It may be asked, ‘‘ Who furnishes the money ?” 
e large pedal bass organs of the New England Organ 
ny are in constant demand for churches, Sunday schools 
| tisit purposes They are instruments of remarkable 
( e Bothner, the pianoforte action manufacturer, is run. 
f y on full time and has orders for a month ahead 
e ha V n in better shape with Mr, Bothner than 
[ nt 
| 11. Edwards, of Dallas, Tex., has returned from a 
two mont trip to Europe Mr. Edwards does a large trade in | 
lex | represents the Chickering, Gabler and James & 
Holmstrom pianos and the Mason & Hamlin organs. 
Chas. Ilasius & Sons, of Philadelphia, have sold about two 
hundred York cottage organs, in connection with other makes, 
during the last year, and they believe, from the excellent satis-°| 


— 
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OURI 


ICAL C 


ER. 











faction they give, that they will sell double the number this year. 
The Weaver Organ and Piano Company may congratulate them- 
selves on having their goods represented by such an excellent 
house in the Quaker City. 

—J. R. Hessler, foreman of the W. W. Kimball Company's 
Organ Factory, was struck by lightning last Wednesday at his 
His wife was also struck and both are prostrated. The 
The employees of the com- 
pany raised a purse of $450 for the benefit of the sufferers. 


home. 
dwelling was burned to the ground. 


—Mr. C, E. Woodman, formerly with C. C. Briggs & Co., 
Boston, will not represent that firm on the road in the future. 
and the members of the 
Letters addressed to Mr. Wood- 





The relations between Mr. Woodman 
| firm are pleasant and cordial. 
man, care of C, C. Briggs & Co., will reach him promptly. 

—J. Keuper, formerly in the piano and organ business in 
North Prairie, Wis., and who bought his goods chiefly in Chi- 
cago, was arrested last week for embezzling $1,500 worth of 
consigned goods sent him by Story & Camp some time ago, 
He disappeared a few months ago, but on turning up was 
arrested, 

—We understand that Mr. O. L. Fox, of the Chicago /ndi- 
cator, who has been in pecuniary troubles with his creditors, will 
effect a compromise. We hope the report is true. We have not 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with that gentleman, but, 
from all persons who know him intimately, we hear that he is 
‘square ” and a hard worker, and men of that kind should be en- 
couraged. 

B. Wood- 
ford, of the Loring & Blake Organ Company, Worcester, Mass., 


—We are pleased to announce the return of Mr. J. 


from California—where he had been sojourning on account of ill 
health—very much improved. He goes to the White Mountains 
In the meantime Mr. Woodford, Jr., who has 
been at the head of the business since his brother’s absence, will 


until October. 


continue in charge. 





—Prof. M. Gally is making extensive preparations for manu- 
| facturing his entire line of automatic goods under his own su- 
pervision. His instruments are of a high order, far surpassing 
anything else in this line in the market, and he is unwilling to 
the them 


any longer offer even smallest and cheapest of 


to the trade in the shape of ‘‘ contract goods.”’ He intends to 


| have everything he sells made just as well as the best pianos and 
| organs in the country ; and believes that with his superior facilities 
| he can do so without increasing their cost to the trade. Dealers 
will see at once that he will at least be able to add the contrac- 


tor’s profits to his goods in ‘* quality,” and it is gua/ity that tells. 


| = 


Communication. 
Soumer & Co., PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, } 
149 TO 155 East FourTEFNTH STREET, > 
New York, July 29, 1884. J 
| Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, City -: 


GENTLEMEN—We desire to state that W. B. Dreher, Cleve- 
| land, Ohio, does not hold the agency of the Sohmer piano, as 
Please correct, and oblige 
SouMER & Co. 


| reported by you in your last number, 
yours respectfully, 

Mr. Dreher personally made the statement we published. 

| —Epirors MUSICAL COURIER. | 


] 
| A singularly perfect application of electricity to 
| the organ by a Belgian maker (exhibiting in London at the pres- 
| ent time) will revive interest with regard to the more general ap- 
| plication of electricity to the organ builder’s art. The inventions 
| of the Belgian organ maker tell in the important directions of cer- 
tainty, cheapness and simplicity. 


Exports and Imports—Port of New York. 





Week Ending May 22, 1884. 
EXPORTS. 





Liverpool... is. .etsashenece 28 organs......... wares cQt,G07 
Australia...... o oppahewds TG Ae ev acinmbens « ese SOrS 
TIMIDUIE 5.5.0 ssa nen . as : oe . 450 
ROH 6 05 0:0 «00's en One J I ST aa ahpie . . 155 
U. S. of Colombia... Gaga. Re ac Site eS 0 63 
|| ee wea ame ° 100 
British West Indies........... RO icewneg 102 
EIOQMHUURD «0-0. 605. .admeeses - I piano eusaee eee 625 
U.S. of Colombia.ciss cnc sis i>! aindécames 379 
BOSRION. .:..0.:0:+:0 p00 te TT oh pies ee 180 
MCKIOG 6 « 6's 00 00s HOU e | ee errs 250 
Central America. 5.0. <o<e5%<. 3 cs. orguinettes....... 65 
LIOR T a.0:5.0'65 0c eektmreess 2 ‘* sound boards..... 250 
pe eI ee GS occct wxeens 25 
British West Indies........... ag " 7 64 
MOREL, coc ehee Coraebeeenese Cabbie an Som eawlk ovvee 8,900 
IMPORTS. 


Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 77 pkgs.........$10.149 





Week Ending July 10, 1884. 
EXPORTS, 








British West Indies.... 3 orguinettes........ $23 
- 7 ag et Are 2 organs....... oe 74 
New Zemead o6c5.02 cesses 10 **: bawatew «ee 493 
ee er ae OE a 882 
Hong Kong.... ° DPMAR ss voc aecesesincs 79 
INOVR SCOIE..< oo. cer ccsns oe Mer ore ce 52 
PUGIIR Sc inc'6 Sctiscscciecees 20 organs {,302 
BIN oss Saco we wae s.ccaen ES, ES cr i ove 180 
rE er OC eee Bue “eae es asoei 150 
ee Be eee yO |: ll ER ee AC 100 
ee Ee re A ee ee 4,000 
Oh eapee aie enna dee 2 pianos vom 400 
EAVETDOOL. os5s. 6 vacaseisges See re 2,000 
Copenhagen... .. 0.20 cscecs Oey ieee cad petemeene 516 
oe a aA ee Pe I i ae steamed hs. 100 
sy eee ee I case organ reeds....... 50 
SCE ie ea ere RS 55.5 anes tases 20 
SO er my ee oy a ee a aere $10,421 


IMPORTS, 


Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c.... .35 





Week Ending July 17, 1884. 
EXPORTS. 

ROR. 65 0a eh awe es yl: ee re. $455 
| OP PEC LES E TE Ce I re ores 150 
RNR 5 'vieww c050 sb evade 4 ee Saw c Caen Sanaa 286 
RINDI cine oc s:0 ou neatee LEU eo) Brey ore 850 
ON PRE ee 2 GR ee oe 150 
GIASWOW. 20. cc cccces Nh) ee eer re se 287 
TONE SODLIB...s sainsciw aus PUNO aos ccs cok pens 300 
British Poss. in 4 SOND cncncccsweesees 303 
BRBRIOO i665 4505 a¥+5.ceee I piano.... 300 
POOWOONENE, «65 <00 s 2045 653 NOUR sia «so csnimtorns a0. 200 
Liverpool... ..scecssscece Pe siemens <3 eee 378 

De)” alent RRMEOON: 6 5-504% comeasns.s 850 
ee Os. TS eee 440 

a Ss ewieccew ese DS GPRM. ww oc ceccces 75 
Is catene ane eeveuee Te i ME eer oe 60 

DetNR .....sSicp cshavs sane enes ee wine. ss cm aeeess -2+ $5,084 


IMPORTS, 


Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 256 pkgs... 





.--- -$9,885 
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PROF. M. 


Self-Playing 


a 


ORGANS “PIANOS 


Real Music with EXPRESSION. 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENTS WHICH PRODUCE IT. 


Address M. GALLY, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GALLY’S 
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WeSsELL NICKEL &GROSS: js wznsov-Puao-Co 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — ht 

GRAND, SQUARE ==! « 2 ~ = 2 Manufacturers of oo. ‘Uae and COTTAGE 
~woracur PLaAnoforte Actions,| (lriar ‘ 

455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 29h -) 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET Fey | ‘Piano-Fortes. 

“NEW YORK.:+— aa lL 

00 DY "KRD & BR OWN “AERIEMMNOTE  §©=— MORE THAN 30,000 MADE AND IN USE. 
ae R Every Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
—+WAREROOMS:« 


ayy CONOVER BROS.) "=" 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT FIAWOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appr tated by pia “|STULTZ & BAUER, -MANUFACTURERS OF— 
omen aie: —— acti =r aten oe Matabietie » Rall Upright g Square 


Ou r Pia re endorsed by such em udges as Mme. 


°-Kit ng, "Re ms Goldbeck, Chas. Ku wake! y ton: Sureletshi. 
iL OM. Ho Bowman, Gos sta we Kreb eb a W. Steele, Hartman, o 701, 703, 705 & 707 First Ave., P i A NOS 
sco, and ny ot 
NESV7 TORE. 


235 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


~ THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » )( AA WI OSs IN EVERY RESPECT.« 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, So 


Wos. 384 & 386 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoREK. 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO ee coe the BLMOD and re Milton 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade, — WE MANUFACTURE — ORGANS. 





























MEDIUM PRICES. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
(rad. nig dll (dls. G2" AGENTS WANTED. 
OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
PIANOS 1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





sane aidicn | GEO. STECK & CO.’ LITTLE GIANT. 


| THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, | Containing all improvements, cam- 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic >= )( <x. WI © Ss bined with great strength and volumi- 
Di} nous tone cae d fer Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
id Small Apartments 


bility. » Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. » 


BHHR DROS. Be. CO 


Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., e 


wegen" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos °° *sssrv"* f- 


WM. SCHAEFFER, W ENGL 
Square ald Upright Pianos I A N 
7 PIANOS 


PIANOS. ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., FINE QUALITY OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


we, Fe. CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 32 GEORGE C+ 2 


Semee——| — NEWENGLANDPIANOCO, gasraw Mass 
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tw mw MARTIN GUITARS ma nc 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wic 
Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. 


FERRARE, 


but deem it unnecessary to de 
also in Europe. They still stand this day wit 


vide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, | 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 

iry to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 

yithout a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W: GOULD, 


Mr. N. J, LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers of ¢ 


ll kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 












Kepacs 


Grand, Square and Upright 


t~PI ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Peep Exhibition, 1876. 

st bey ey pone eVear In 
rFi 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


= DRGANS 


— AND— 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
te Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 





anes ‘ d to be “ 
an nts of the a G nte 
llustrated alogt irnis ae Y vt atic 
Prices reas nay “Tern is fave or , 
23d Street. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 
om 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


te 


Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOPORTES 


ee ee 
he elle 


FACTORY 





Worcester, Mass. 


. 
« af yy Ht 
tn = 
eect 5 
oral 
v 


PLAN OS. 


Nearly 20,000 now in use. 





lou 


y 





Established 1861. 


jana “ity years, 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., have attained a 


| omen wPuRCASED PRE-EMINENCE 


B R | ( [} G ’ G Whi cas has UNEQUALED in Tone, 
OLD AND RELIABLE 
Pi St ] 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
14,10 " CORNISH & CO., 
| MANUFACTORY. PIANOS © ORGANS, 


Washington, N. J. 








ERY PIANO FuLty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


= 








PETERBORO, N. H. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 











13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


HERRBURGER-SCHW ANDER, pinotore Actions 


added to the a finely equipped department for the of 


EEXS FOR PIANO AND ORGAN, 


y special atter 1 to the tastes of the ntrade, Free delivery. Competition pr 


‘fees service, Libe oo vdieie , Addre 





HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, is Bue ae YEvanzile, Paris, France. 


THE 


HAINES: 
_ BROS.’ 


NEW UPRIGHT 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 





HAINES BROTHERS, | HAINES & WHITNEY CO., 


97 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. | 


182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





THE STERLING ORGAN CO. 


R. W. BLAKE, Gen’ Manager. 
THE POPULAR 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 


THE F AMOUS “CHIMES 
OF SWISS BELLS. 


Factories: Derby, Conn. 





New York Warerooms: 
7 & 9 West 14th Street. 


E. H. MCEWEN & Co., Managers. 


Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue 
R. H. Ro , Ma 


HUNER 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIELT. 


—— MAN ACTURED BY —— 











JOHN F. HUNER, m SRSBY. 42d St, WY. 

pa UPRIGHT 
IANO 

PIANOS 


AND 
CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th Ste, N.Y. 





BILLINGS 


oPLAN OS, * 


BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


Piauofrle Strings al Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano ald Organ Hardware, 


" DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 














HORACE WATERS & GO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


tt” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave.. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





°5 








werax PACKARD ORGAN se 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








ae > 
ERNES GABLER & BRO HER: July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights ha 
A on frame, cast in cae piece, patente d ‘May 77, and Mare th, 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PLANS. 





our Pianos have -” patent Aqzaiie Bell Metal Bar peep. —_ potented 
etallic 
rove, whi ch has 


caused them to be pronounced by competent juc ee 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








THE* YORK *COT TAGE * ORGANS. 


>! DEALERS, IT 


WILL 


PAY WOU TO HANDLE 


THEM! +; 


Manufactured by THE WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO Co, York, Fa. 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PIANO STOOLS. 


Cloth, Felt, 
Fleece and 
Rubber Covers, 
for Grands and 
Uprights. 


Store Stools, 
Music Racks, 
Cabinets, 
Stands. 


— ALSO — 


PIANO SCARFS, with Fronts. 
IMPORTER OF PIANO COVERS. 


The »0ds, Lowest Prices. 
390 Canal Street, near West Broadway, New York. 


G2 Corresronvence Souicirep. 


GEORGE W. SEAYERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Largest Stock, Best Gx 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


pj ang- Porte “4 fotions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


ogue and Price List. 


As for Cata- 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 





Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL. AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








JULIUS BADER & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


(56 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


2.4. 





Fronts for Upright Pianos. 


(Patented Jan. 9, 1383.) 
Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACES, 
Artists’ Busts and res 


Fitted G wna © overs ‘a “quad loth, 
k Plush, 


Imported Square Covers at European 7 actory ie rices. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 
Action Leather, Punch Leather, 


7 W, KRAF CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Also Leathe: for Saddlery, Gloves and other purposes, 


BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
BROWNS VILE, Westchester County, NW. Y- 


PATEN UPRIGHT 


PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE, 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Ge Caratocvue Free. 


Embroidered Flags and Banners. 














MANUFACTURER OF 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS — THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS ‘ip rraach oncay An) rue CO 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, 


G+ SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.—~—! 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 


all others, | eo 


Office and Rin Al ITHACA, 
J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 
No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


(p,/PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 

The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








PALAGE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 








EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


li 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square’ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








“BAY STATE ORGAN daly aud Volum of Tong 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


C. B. HUNT & CQ., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower meee Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





‘Sea MUSIOAL COURIER. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLI 


a) s s 
1¢ht +P fort 
Upright « Pianofortes, 
EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSLCAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 


1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tu e; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos, They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Tllustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about Ome 


Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 
aie 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. | 


Upright and Square Pianos. | 


1125 WASHINGTON STREEHT, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE _BUT THE FINEST _WORKMANSHIP. | 


























AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO? ORGAN 


FELT 





Paris, 1878. 










SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


Tn \ = 
(ULI 
| Big is 


Ro = tH 
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No. 122 EAST THIRTEENTH ana NEW YORK. 








BEHNING: 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos 





3 WEST 14th ST. 






NEW YORK, 





New York. 


124th Street and First Avenue, 


Factory : 


BEHNING & SON. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. 





9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway aud North Ferry Strevt. Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 





The Trade Invited to Test 


}eaality: and Price. 


CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


RICHMOND INDIANA. 


SONVId| 
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